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Town Drainage. 
N f/ AA 

NEA 
N ay xX }, HE sodden ground of 
\ WE \ 7” /} an undrained town 

4/3) breeds fever and ma- 

/ laria. Seldom is the 

ul wisdom of the authori- 
ties sufficient to enable 
them to foresee this. 
An epidemic comes 
upon them, and they 
cast about for a re- 
medy, and use a great 
deal of chloride of 
lime—the best disin- 
fectant of rotten or- 
ganizations; call out 
the doctors to cure the 
infected persons ; and 
get ready the ma- 
chinery of burial. 

The engineer is then 
called in, and he cuts 
up the ground in all 
directions to relieve it 
of the overcharged 
liquid refuse. 

In the old days,— 
that is to say, before 
the time of the glo- 
rious old Board of Health,—this work, when 
done at all, was done on a scale of magnitude, 
and vast sums of money were spent in providing 
receptacles which took down the filth from the 
surface to a few feet below it; and, for the 
most part, kept it there to still breed malaria, and 
send it up through the open street-gullies and 
open sinks in and about the houses. Was this 
an improvement? It is useless to inquire 
whether it was or not. There are now few if 
any towns absolutely undrained, and scarcely 
apy so badly drained as most of them were be- 
fore the time of about 1848. We find the more 
usual state of things now to be, that towns are 
drained more or less well under the advice and 
superintendence of their surveyors, who are for 
the most part competent engineers equal to the 
design and construction of any work that may 
arise. The town surveyors of England have not 
yet reached the climax of their glory, but they 
are working towards it. The day of their glory 
will be the day when one can live in a town with 
as much pleasure as in the open country, and 
with no more liability to disease. 

The health of the people is the object of the 
town surveyor. It is not always that he has the 
advantage of having associated with him a 
medical officer of health, but whether he has or 
not his proper object remains the same, viz., the 
health of the people. 

Some of our surveyors of towns and cities do 
not take a high view of their position, and are 
satisfied to follow in the wake of committees, 
and do anything or nothing as they may be in- 
structed. This is unfortunate for any town sub- 
ject to it, but the remedy for these evils will 
come when these gentlemen, who fail to ap- 
preciate their true position, are succeeded by 
better men. 


The atmosphere is one great disseminator of 
health or of disease ; and it is to the want of at- 


tention to the ventilation of the drains that the 








want of success in many attempts to improve 
the health of towns is to be attributed. To 
leave the street gullies open is to poison the 
people in the streets. To leave the house-sinks 
untrapped is to bring poison into the houses. 
To ventilate the sewers by shafts over them in 
the streets is a clumsy and imperfect device ; 
and to ventilate by means of the rain-water 
pipes is not much better, unless gréat care be 
exercised in selecting proper places. That the 
sewers and drains ought to be ventilated no one 
should deny. The decomposition of the animal 
and vegetable matter they receive cannot be 
prevented, and the gas into which these sub- 
stances are converted will rise, and find outlets 
into the atmosphere. The higher temperature 
of a close sewer facilitates the formation of 
gases, and increases their quantity. To provide, 
then, a proper means of ventilation of the sewers 
and drains is a necessity. How is this to be 
best done? Various means have been proposed 
from time to time. At one time huge chimneys 
are to ke built, but they are found to be imprac- 
ticable for any good, for they would only draw 
up the air from the immediately surrounding area 
of very limited extent, and would by no means 
answer the purpose they would be intended for. 
To come at once to the point, the proper way of 
ventilating the sewers and drains seems to be to 
carry up a fiue or pipe at the head of every 
house-drain, that being the highest point of the 
drainage. In building new houses, a flue of 
half a brick square should be carried up with 


chimney. In draining houses already built, a 


rain-water piping, answers the purpose, and it 
should be carried up at the back of the fire-flue 
and to the top of the chimney. There are houses 
of such construction as to make this difficult, if 
not even impossible; but they are few and may 
be neglected. 

Nearly every house in the town being thus 
provided with a ventilating flue or pipe for its 
own drains, and by thus providing for ventila- 
tion in detail, the whole system of sewers be- 
comes ventilated, which is precisely what is 
wanted to make the work complete. The air 
that is breathed by men and animals is drawn 
from a space limited to about 6 ft. vertical 
height from the ground in the daytime, and to 
a height at all other times less than the height 
of the chimney. It is this clearing of the lower 
6-feet space of noxious effluvia from sewers 
that renders a town healthy. The gas that is 





not descend again to the ground. 


escape of sewer gases into the streets, they 
must be left open to supply fresh air to the 
sewers, which ascends the tall ventilating pipes 
by the law of motion of fluids. This is the con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. The expense 
of building in the wall such a flue as has been 
described is very small ; and the cutting off of a 
corner of a cupboard, or other space adjoining 
the fireplace where the wall is thinly built, as is 
usual in cottage houses, is of no great moment 
or injury to the convenience of the tenant, while 
the benefit to the health of the people is im- 
menge. And where houses are already built 
before they are drained, the carrying up of such 
a pipe as has been described need not cost more 





most injurious to health is lighter than com- | 
mon air, and will continue to ascend when it is that the joints of the pipes, or of the brick- 
conducted to the top of the chimney, and will | work, as the case may be, should be made water- 
In con- tight. 
sidering the effect of thie system of ventila- escape of liquids from the drains, and for pre- 
tion it will be seen that the means taken venting the admission of land-water into them ; 
to conduct away the foul air of the sewers for in the former case, the escape of the liquids 
renders the production of the foul air itself | prevents the solids being carried forward 
almost impossible ; for, to feed these numerous towards the outfall, besides contaminating the 
ventilating pipes, there must enter the sewers ‘surrounding soil; and in the latter case the 
a supply of atmospheric air, which reduces the ‘drains become surcharged with mere water. 

temperature within the sewers and drains, and | 
so checks the formation of gases. And instead | liquid there is to be dealt with the better. 
now of the gullies being trapped to prevent the | Therefore, make the joints of all drains and 


| 


than 20s. per house. Not so much on the average, 
because the practice is frequently to drain half 
@ dozen houses by one drain of, say, 6 in. 
diameter, and in these cases it is sufficient to 
carry up one flue, or one pipe, at the head of 
the drain. 

In one town that has been drained on these 
principles, the cost has not exceeded 10s. per 
house, and the results are the reduction of the 
mortality from zymotic diseases to the extent 
of 50 per cent. of the population during 
the last five years, since the drainage works 
were completed, compared with a period of ten 
years immediately preceding that time. Another 
town is now being drained on the same prin- 
ciples, and a like benefit is anticipated. The re- 
duction of the death-rate is not the only advan- 
tage of good drainage. The reduction of the 
number of days of sickness of the people is of 
vast calculable advantage. It is easy, by going 
thoroughly into the statistics, and taking the 
numbers sick that accompany one death, and 
the duration of their sickness in the one case 
and in the other, to show an absolute saving to 
the community, when the people can go about 
their work without being made ill by it, and 
can return home at night and stay there until 
morning without being made worse by the in- 
halation of a poisonous atmosphere. The owners 
of house property are directly interested in these 
things ina pecuniary way; for if the man and his 
family are made sick, the one cannot work, and the 
others become a burden. Soon he finds he cannot 





and adjoining to, but quite independent of, the | pay his rent, and goes to another house, of lower 


fire-flue, and be continued to the top of the | 


4.inch pipe, which may be the common sort of | inquiry what becomes of him and his family is 


rent, that he may perhaps be able to pay; but 
he does not rest there, and the pursuit of the 


too painful to be contemplated, and, indeed, is 
sufficiently obvious. It is more to the purpose 
to show a positive benefit to the prosperity of a 
well-drained town, and this is proved by past 
experience, and is in the course of proof at the 
present time. The results of one town were 
given in the Builder not many months since. 
Bat it is not necessary to wait for a multiplicity 
of proof in such a case as this, where all that is 
advocated is as agreeable to common sense as it 
is to physical law. 

The cost of these ventilating flues and pipes 
falls properly on the owners of the houses, each 
owner ventilating his own drains, and so by 
degrees the whole town becomes healthy. This 
necessity of ventilation is the thing most com- 
monly overlooked, and therefore it is here men- 
tioned in the first place; but there is another 
thing very necessary to be attended to in laying 
drains, and which is but too often neglected, and 


This is necessary both for preventing the 


In dealing with the sewage, the less superfluous 


sewers water-tight. Clay is the best of all ma- 
terials for this purpose. It is quite as invul- 
nerable to the passage of water as cement ; and 
it is more easily removed when junctions are 
required to be made with the drains or sewers. 

The fall that should be given to drains has 
often been overrated. The absolute quantity of 
water or sewage that has to pass through them is 
small, comparatively, with the dimensions and 
falls often given to them. It is seldom that a 
house-drain, even when it drains a number of 
houses, requires to be more than 6 in. diameter, 
or to have more fall than 1 in 120. 

The joints and the direction of the drain, and 





its form of junction with the sewer, these are 
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more important to be considered, because more 
liable to be overlooked as secondary, whereas 
they are of the first importance. The direction 
of the drain should be the nearest way to the 
sewer, turning all angles with bend pipes of 
about 3 ft. radius, and laying the intermediate 
lengths straight ; instead of following the bad 
practice of trying to make long curves with 
straight pipes, and leaving every joimt open on 
the outside of the curve, whereby obstruction is 
offered and accumulation is promoted. Besides, 
the shorter the distance the greater the fall pro 
rate. 

Another important thing is that the kitchen 
sinks should not communicate directly with the 
drains; but the pipe from them should be car- 
ried through the wall, and empty into a trap 
outside the house, from which the water should 
pass into the drains. In other words, a drain 
should never terminate inside a house. ; 

With this trap outside, as with street gullies 
and other openings at the ground level, where an 
efficient system of ventilation is provided, it be- 
comes unnecessary to trap it; and, indeed, it is 
better that it and they should not be trapped, 
but that the refuse from the kitchen sinks should 
all pass into the drains,—the solids with the 
liguids,—and be all carried away to the outfall 
instead of choking up the traps, and being, as all 
traps are, a constant trouble to the tenants to 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LUDLOW. 


Iw the course of the address with which the 
on the 29th ult. was inaugurated, Sir 

Charles Rouse Boughton, bart., as president, re- 
ferred to the local historians of the d@trict, citing 
the namesof men, living and dead, who had contri- 
buted to illustrate and elucidate that history— 
the late Mr. Botfield, who so long represented 
Ludlow in Parliament, Mr. Wright, Mr. Dukes, 
Mr. Pigeon, Archdeacon Oven, Mr. Blakeney, 
Mr. R. Anderson, Mr. Nightingale, and a host 
of other Shropshire worthies. He might remind 
them, he continued, that it was in that neighbour- 
hood, at Berrington, near Shrewsbury, that an 
individual was born in the reign of Edward IV., 
who was still living in the time of Charles1.,—that 
old, old, very old man, Thomas Parr. He proposed 
to say nothing to them that evening of all the 
ancient remains in that locality—the British 
earthwork, the Drnidical remains, the Roman 
camp and town, the Norman abbeys, the Planta- 
genet castles—with which that part of the 
country was so thickly studded ; but he trusted 
his archwological friends would bear with him if 
for a moment he reminded them of how much 
interest lay at their very feet. If they would 
learn all that was known of the early history of 
Lude-low and the solitary time the inhabitants 


clean them out. But it is only with a thorough | must have led, they could consult no better autho- 
system of ventilation that this becomes prac-| rity than Wright's “ History.” Others had chro- 


ticable. i 
In carrying out the system of ventilation that 
has been described, it has not been without 


nicled the subsequent feuds in which their castle 
was ep and how different great men were 
alternately lords of the castle and inmates of its 


difficulty that the prejadices of the architects |dungeons. It was here probably that the great 


and builders have been overcome in favour of 
the system of providing a fine or pipe to the 


head of every house-drain. The objections have | bably 


been sometimes ingenious, and it may be well to 


victories of Mortimer’s Cross, Wrighton, Barnet, 
and Tewkesbury were planned, and here pro- 
the forces were rallied after the great 
defeats of Ludford, Wakefield, St. Alban’s, and 


state some of them. The first was, that the|others. But it was not only as a stronghold of 
sewer air would be taken up to the bedroom | war that Ludlow Castle appealed to their sym- 
windows, and blown into them. The answer to| pathies, but after these tribulations had passed 
this is, that, to begin with, ventilation is neces-| it became the chosen residence of royalty. 
sary, and has always been admitted to be so; | Could those old walls speak, how many a story 
and then that the attempts first made to accom- | of the courtly revelries of the princes of York 
plish it were either to leave every opening into| might they not unfold; how much of misery 
the drains untrapped, and so diffuse the sewer | might they not divulge! But 365 years ago the 
air all over the town, or to trap the house-drains | saddest scene of all was presented, when the 
and leave the street-gullies open, or to trap| funeral cortége departed from those gates with 
these too, and carry up a ventilating-shaft in the | the remains of Prince Arthur for their last long 
middle of the street, with or without charcoal- | home under Worcester Cathedral, after a short 


bexes; or, further to ventilate the sewers and | period 
drains by the down pipes from the roofs. This| lovely Katherine of Arragon 


of happiness in wedded life with the 
Then again, it 


latter system, indiscriminately carried out, does| was here that the lofty intellect of Milton first 
convey the sewer air to a too close proximity tothe | drew attention in his “Comus;” and here 
bedroom windows, and even where great care is| Batler’s satirical pen was wielded. Passing 
taken to omit such down pipes as lead up close to| over the Government of Sir Henry Sidney 


the windows, yet the system must be allowed tobe | they 


came to the time when, stripped of its 


imperfect ; for, besides the risk of contamination | roof, the old border rallying-place of centuries, 
of the air drawn into open bedroom windows,|the castle became the ruin it now was. 


these pipes do not in general enter the head of 


the drain, and so do not lead away the air from |quarian reminiscences, they might ask them- 
the higher parts of it, where it accunrulates. | selves how careful the thought ought to make 


The improvement, therefore, seems to suggest 
iteelf that a flue or pipe shall be taken up near 
the fireplace for the purpose of increasing its 
temperature, and, therefore, power of ventila- 
tion, and be continued to the highest practicable 
part of the building. The house-drain is easily 
connected with this fine or pipe by an earthen- 
ware pipe underground. 

Another objection has been attempted to the 
effect that as all houses are not of the same 
height the higher ones will do more than their 
share of duty by reason of their greater power 
of ventilation. Well, this would be no great 
harm if it did occur, but in reality the quantity 
of air passing up any flue or pipe is capable of 
being regulated by its size. In practice, how- 
ever, these small objections may be disregarded. 

It is satisfactory to know that the system is 
being recognised and carried ont. 








A Country Hosprrat ror Mancuester.—Of 
16,000 children born annually in Manchester 
and Salford, 8,000 die prematurely. The stress 
upon the children’s hospitals of the town is 
excessive. A successful effort has been made 
towards building a country hospital in connexion 
with the General Hospital and Dispensary, for 
sick children of Manchester. A receiving-house 
will be retained in the city, of which the esti- 
mated cost is 3,000/.; and a hospital will be 
erected in the country, containing three detached 
wards of twenty-six beds each, on the Pavilion 
system, with a central house for domestic and 
administrative purposes. This will cost 12,0001. 


them when they reflected who the men were 
that quietly viewed the destruction of Ludlow 
Castle, and bow anxious they should be that 
posterity should not pass on them the same ver- 


which saw the ruin of this fortress were not the 
days of what was called a barbarous age, but 
were the days when Swift and Congreve lashed 
the most prominent of our national vices. They 
were the days when the Spectator and the Tatler 
charmed our forefathers with the wit of Steele 
and Addison,—the days when Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and others gave to the world a lite- 
rature which is still among our most cherished 
possessions. If, then, there was much to cause 
them to mix regret with pleasure in viewing 
Ludlow Castle, he was glad to say no such 
mingled feelings need be entertained with re- 
spect to Ludlow Church. Sir Charles briefly 
sketched a history of the church, which he said 
had gone through three periods,—a period of 
splendour, a partial eclipse, and a perfect re- 
vival. He then referred to other ancient remains 
in the town,—the old town walls, and one of the 
original gateways still standing, the sites of two 
priories, and half-tirabered gabled houses, and 
acknowledged the invitations received from the 
mayor and corporation of Ludlow, Lord North- 
wick, Lady Mary Clive, and Mr. Knight, of 
Downton, to visit Oakley Park, Burford, Down- 
ton Castle, &c. He should also himself have 
pleasure in receiving the corporation at Down- 
ton Hall, though he had not much of antiqua- 
rian interest to show them, for they knew that 
old stones must not be moved if they wished 
them to retain their moss, and his family had its 





Nearly 10,0001. have already been subscribed. 


foundation on a Warwickshire soil. 








If they would gather something from these anti- | ¢. 4 


dict as we did on those before us. Those days} j; 





In the evening of Tuesday, after i 
various places and an entertainment at the pre- 
sident’s, 

Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., gave an account of 
the day’s excursion to Bitterley Church, Middle- 
ton Chapel, Titterstone Clee Hill, and Downton 
Hall; after which 

Mr. R. Kyrke Penson, F.S.A., read a paper on 
** Ludlow Church,” taking as a fact that in 
1199 the then existing Norman church wag 
taken down and enlarged, and that the early 
English church, exclusive of the side chapels, 
coincided in extent with the present building. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Thomas 
Wright for hia remarks and extracts, upon early 
churchwardens’ accounts. 

Mr. Wright said they were no doubt aware 
that the corporation of Ludlow possessed a col- 
lection of records which contained @ very con- 
siderable number of documents of the greatest 
interest, not only to the town of Ladilew but to 
the country generally, because they threw 
much light on the history of past ages. It was 
his origina] intention to give them a fall report 
upon those records; but, unfortunately, some 
delay had been caused by their removal to a 
place where he could more con examine 
them, and some of the papers had got dis- 
arranged, and he was sorry to say that this had 
obliged him to postpone what he intended to do. 
On some future occasion, however, he hoped to 
be able to complete his r¢ and to lay it 
before them in full. In the meantime he had 
chosen from among the records one remarkable 
document, containing the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts for a period earlier than other docu- 
ment with which he was acquai at present. 
It began in 1540, and extended to 1607, and it 
contained entries of a very interesting kind, 
almost, he might say, of an exceptional kind. 
He was not well acquainted with the details of 
the history of Ludlow Church at its early 
period ; but he was rather inclined to think that 
it originally belonged to the (iuild of Palmers, 
or, at any rate, that they were in some way con- 
nected with it. After the dissolution of the 
guild— indeed, before it was altogetherdissolved— 
the corporation had great power over it, and the 
churchwardens’ accounts appeared to have got 
into the hands of the corporation, where the 
documents now under notice had been preserved. 
Partly for these reasons, perhaps, there were 
items of expenditure in these accounts which 
were not usually found in accounts of this de- 
scription ; but that they might more fully under- 
stand their nature, he woulda read some extracta 
from them. Mr, Wright then read several 
extracts: among the most interesting were 
these :-— 


Richard Langford and Wm. Bacon (or Lacon) church- 
wardens. 31 yf 8th 1540. 
Item, payd to Philip Tynker and Mathow Bucklermaker 
4 rauye a the ry the oy od § =~ — ije. 
tem, payd his sonne homas Pavves r whippynge 
d out of the churche viijd. 
bert Adder and Ri Lane, 1544, charchwardens. 
[The work upon the church is fail and curious: con- 
tinual mending and making of door keys to church 
or to different 8 of it.] 
Holl’ ap Rees and Jobn Clee, 1545. 
_ Item, to the Belmon for makynge cline of the churche, 


iiijd. 
Item, payd for reddynge the churche of stonys, ijd. 
Item, payd for mendynge of our Lady belro » 
Item, payd for a loke to the clocke dore, vijd. 
Se ek Caer noannciaged Gem 
price ijd. 
Item, for mennynge of the window in Saint Margretes 
chauncelle, and for pargettynge the leades to Thomas 


Season, itije. viijd. 
William Hoke and Thomas Core, 1548, church- 


wardens. 

[The receipts become this year a very important article of 
the accounts, for they arose from the sale of the objects 
of Romish superstition, and we learn not the 
pearance which the interior of our church must 
presented before the Reformation, but the manner 

Me a these superstitious objects were distributed 
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prigyren Perens 2 and Edward Cuper, 1550. 

_ Item, to as Season for gowinge up into the stiple 

ij, wyndy nyghtes to save the ther in the wyndowys, 
Item, to the said Thomas for ix. fote of new glasse to the 

west wyndow in the stiple, vjs, 

Mr. Wright went on to say that the early his- 
tory of pews was exceedingly obscure, and the 
accounts usually given were confused and in- 
accurate. Then the article in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, which was supposed to have been care- 
fully compiled, informed them that “there were 
no pews in churches until about the period of the 
Reformation, prior to which the seats were 
movable, such as chairs and benches as we see 
at this time in the Roman Catholic churches on 
the Continent. Before that time no cases are to 
be found of claims to pews.” The extracts he 
had read from the churchwardens’ accounts of 
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Ludlow were sufficient to show the inaccuracy 
of this statement. But he hadanother proof of the 
antiquity of the use of the pew. In the English 
“ Mort d’ Arthur ” of Sir Thomas Malory, printed 
by Caxton, one of the purest of the heroes, 
Galabad, arrived at a monastery, and, says the 
text,—‘‘ On the morn he hard his masse, and in 
the he fonde a preeste redy at the 
aulter. And on the ryght syde he sawe a pewe 
closyd with yron.” This, no doubt, was a closed 
pew. He was inclined to think the word “ pew” 
was not of foreign origin, but that it had been 
some English word of popular formation. 

A short discussion followed, in the course of 
which the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley expressed a 
hope that further search would be made in these 
records for entries relating to organs, organ 
building, and organ players. 

On Wednesday the meeting-place was the 
Castle, where the members mustered well. Mr. 
T. Wright, stationed on a bench surrounding a 
tree, gave a brief outline of the history of the 
castle, tracing the memorable events connected 
with it from the time of its being built, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. The castle was 
then explored, and the party afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Ludlow Church, over which they were 
conducted by Mr. Gordon Hillsand Mr. Roberts, in 
the absence of Mr. Penson. An adjournment then 
took place to the Feathers to luncheon, to which 
the Association had been invited by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Ludlow. The tables were 
laid for 200 guests, and every seat was occupied. 


as far as he could see, there was nothing of the 
kind. They could not tell without excavations 
what the foundations might be, but there cer- 
tainly was a church there before the Conquest. 
It was supposed besides, that the church was 
shortened at the east end and the west wall cut 
through, and a new arch inserted in the nave at 
the latter date, probably just before the Re- 
formation. The registers commenced in 1569, 
and were carried on to 1679, 

TheRev. J. W. Joyce then proceeded to describe 
the monuments. He said that those which 
would afford them the greatest interest were 
those of Lady Elizabeth of Lancaster, who was 
laid under the north window, and a small monu- 
ment under which the heart of one of the 
Cornwalls was buried. Elizabeth of Lancaster, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, was first married to 
the Duke of Exeter, who was beheaded at 
Cirencester, for rebellion against Henry IV. 
She afterwards married Green Cornwall (so 
called because he was born at sea), afterwards 
Lord Fanhope, who distinguished himself very 
much at Agincourt, and afterwards at a tourna- 
ment, where hewon great praise. Mr. Joyce, reply- 
ing to the expressions of regret which had fallen 
from Mr. Roberts, that the monuments should 
have been touched, said that if nothing had been 
done to them the archwologists would have found 
them covered with whitewash, and the effigies 
covered with very thick coarse red paint. 
Through the advantage of the Dineley MSS. 
they had been enabled to restore them to their 





The ex-mayor presided. After toasts, prepara- 


original painting. Then there was the Baron 


(1545). The incidents were so similar that he 
thonght there was much reason to believe that 
the old drama may have furnished Milton with 
the idea and plan of “Comus.” Again, from 
Fletcher's “ Faithful Shepherdess,” and from 
Browne’s “Inner Tempie Masque,” it was 
thought Milton might have taken some hints. 
But to whatever extent Milton might have been 
indebted, either to the ancient writers or to 
those of his own time, it could not be questioned 
that he had interwoven many new allusions and 
refined sentiments. The story, for which Oldys 
was the earliest known authority, was that Lord 
Brackley, then aged twelve (who performed the 
part of the elder brother, and who was the 
eldest surviving son of the Earl of Bridgwater), 
accompanied by the Hon. Thomas Egerton (who 
enacted the second brother), with their sister, 
the Lady Alice (who could not have been at 
that time more than thirteen, and who acted the 
lady), were on their way to Ludlow from the 
house of some relatives in Herefordshire, when 
they rested on their journey and were benighted 
in Hayward Forest, and the incident (the Lady 
Alice having been even lost for a short time) 
furnished, it was thought, the subject of 
“Comus,” as the Michaelmas festivity which 
was acted in the great hall of the castle, the 
occasion being the installation of the earl as 
president over the March of Wales, to which 
office he was nominated. The early edition, a 
small quarto of 35 pp., was simply entitled “ A 
Masque presented at Ladiow Castle, 1634, on 
Michaelmasse Night, before the Right Hononur- 
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able John Earl of Bridgwater, Viscons! Brack- 
ley, Lord President of Wales, and one of his 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privie Counsell, &., 
London. Printed for Humphrey Robinson, at the 


tions were made for proceeding to Ludford, when | Burford, Edmund Cornwall, a man of great 
the “house” was kindly thrown open by Major | stature, 7 ft. 3in., whose walking-stick would be 
Ogle, who described the many objects of interest |shown them presently. They next came to a 


usps tmeeremees 


there. A movement was then made to Ludford 


Church, which was inspected, and then onward 
to Whitton Court, over which the Association | 
was shown by the Rev. C. Whitefoord. The last | 


place visited this day was Ashford Court, where | 
some interesting old books were shown by Mr. | 
Hall, who also provided refreshments. 

At the evening meeting, papers were read by | 
Mr. Levien, M.A., on the “ Barony of Burford,’ 
and by the Rev. J. De La Touche, F.S.A., on 
“ Stokestay Castle,” a small castle now disused 
on the banks of the river Onney, abont four | 
miles from Ludlow. He traced its history from 
about 1200. In 1291 a licence was granted to | 
Laurence de Ludlow to crenelate his house, to | 
guard it against the Welsh marauders. The. 
castle has not been very famous in history. In 
1790 it was the resting-place for a night of the 
Bishop of Hereford. The bishop appeared to. 
have purchased food for himself. Ten genera-_ 
tions of the De Ludiows held possession of the | 
castle down to 1497, when a female descendant 
married one Vernon, and the property remained | 
in the Vernon family down to 1616: eventually | 
it came to the Cravens. 

On Thursday the excursion was by road 
through Ludford, Woofferton, Ashford, &., to | 
Little Hereford ; thence to Bushford, and so on | 
to Tenbury. The firet halting-place was at Little 
Hereford, where there is a quaint old church | 
close to the river Teme. Mr. Roberts was the 
guide te the party, and described the archwolo- 
gical features of the church, The party, after 
spending a short time at Little Hereford Church, 
resumed their carriages, and proceeded to Bur- 
ford, where they were conducted over the man- 
sion and church. 

The party next wended their way to Tenbury, 
where, at the Swan Hotel, Lord Northwick (who 
was detained in London by Parliamentary 
duties) had ordered to be prepared for the tra- 
vellers a most hospitable reception. The church 
was visited, as was an Oriental collection at Sir 
F. Gore Ouseley’s. At Burford Church, pre- 
viously examined,— 

Mr. Roberts said that, with the exception of 
the monuments in the church, there was not 
much of particular interest. Mr. Levien had 
stated that the church existed at a very early 
period prior to Domesday, and had two priests ; 
but that after Domesday it was not mentioned 
until 1253, and then it was held in three por- 
tions. There were three churches or chapels. 
The monuments were restored in 1848, and re- 
painted, according to the accounts given by 
Dineley. However much they might regret that 
they did not see the monuments with the por- 
tions of their original colours, it must be 
acknowledged that there had been a eon- 
siderable amount of zeal exhibited by the incum- 
bent in the restoration, but he (Mr. Roberts), as 
an archwologist, would rather that they had 
been untouched. The chancel, he had been 
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informed, was supposed to be Anglo-Saxon, but, 


| little monument, or rather stone, with a hole in 


it, in which the heart of one of the Cornwalls 
was buried, who died at Cologne, and willed that 
his heart should be sent to his native soil. 
Above this tomb was the inscription,— 
** O Lord, my contrite heart is meek, 
Do not refuse, 1 thee beseek.”’ 


And also the following verse :— 
“© God, my soul I do bequeath, to rest in heaven hie, 


And there my corpse to be interred where I shall hap 

My pate ‘unto my native soil for burial I betake, 

My faith unto my friends I yield,—this is the will I 

make,” 

At the evening meeting in Ludlow, Mr. Gordon 
Hills read a communication, which he had just 
received from Mr. Jackman, of Leintwardine, re- 
specting a discovery that had been made in some 
fields at Broadwood Hall, Creighton, near Leint- 
wardine. There had been some draining and 
well-sinking going on there; and the workmen, 
in sinking one of these wells, had come upon a 
mass of spear-heads, some being very perfect, 
and others oxydised and welded together by the 
Some of these masses weighed 
as mugh as 1 cwt. A jar was also found, but, 
unfortunately, was broken; some of the frag- 
ments, however, were saved. These remains 
were found at a depth of 7 ft. from the surface. 
There were 3 ft. or 4 ft. of soil, and the rest was 
clay, except some gravel on which the spear- 
heads were lying. The writer said it ap- 
peared to him that the place was originally a 
morass, and the animals had been entrapped in 


it; for a great number of bones of animals were 


found, and among them quantities of teeth, 
apparently of large animals, probably some of 
them horses’ teeth. 

The Rev. W. Perton gave a description of an 
ancient and originally Saxon church at Stottes- 
don, near Cleobury-Mortimer, which was il- 
lustrated by drawings. ‘The font was a fine 
specimen of a Norman font, with bold carvings 
upon it. Some coats of arms in the windows 
were referred to in one of the Harleian MSS. In 
1840 the church was restored, when the beautiful 
rood-screen was pulled down, and most of it used 
for firewood, and a “ three-story pagoda” was 
built for the parson and clerk ; but a few frag- 
ments of the original rood-screen had been 
rescued, from which he hoped to be able to 
restore the whole. 

Mr. Dillon Croker read a paper on Milton’s 
“ Masque of Comus,” which was performed in 
Ludlow Castle in 1634. After reviewing the 
origin of this form of entertainment, of which 
“Comus” may be considered the most import- 
ant, he glanced at the literary history of the 
work of Milton, tracing in certain 8 of it 
a likeness to the writings of Chaucer, Spenser 
(in his “ Faérie Queen”), Shakspeare (notably in 
the “ Tempest”), and other authors ; and in the 
plot a striking resemblance to a scarce old play 
by George Peele, called “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
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signe of the Three Pidgeons, in Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1637.” The “Masque” did not bear Milton’s 
name until 1645. Between 1637 and1797 as many 
as twenty-seven editions have been enumerated, 
and it is presumed that others existed. Enter- 
tainments of this kind having been discouraged, 
“Comus ” was the delight of comparatively few 
until 1738, when it was produced at Drury-lane 
Theatre, divided into three acts, and adapted to 
the stage by Dr. Dalton, prebendary of Wor- 
cester, Lawes’s music being rejected, and new 
accompaniments composed for the occasion by 
Dr. Arne. It was subsequently (1773) reduced 
into two acts by George Colman, and performed 
at Covent-garden; since which period it bas 
been repeatedly presented on the stage, and was 
revived as recently as two years ago, at Drary- 
lane. In 1750 it was acted and published for 
the benefit of Milton’s granddaughter, who kept 
a chandler’s shop, an occasional prologue being 
written by Dr. Johnson, and spoken by Garrick. 
It was surmised that Milton produced “‘ Comus” 
under his father’s roof, at Horton, near Coin- 
brook, in Buckinghamshire (Milton was then 
twenty-six years of age). The poet went tc 
reside at Horton after Jeaving Cambridge, bis 
father haying retired there on a competent 
fortune, and holding his house under the Earl of 
Bridgwater. There was no evidence to prove 
that Milton was ever present at Ludlow Castle 
during the representation of his work, thoagh it 
was thought that the general theme of Milton’s 
poem was chosen to rebuke the excesses of the 
inhabitants of that town. 

Mr. Cocking read some remarks on the remains 
of the Austin Friars at Ludlow, which were acci- 
dentally discovered when digging on the site of 
the present cattle-market, in 1861. At that time 
Mr. Cocking was mayor of Ludlow, and fortu- 
nately being an archwologist, the accidental 
opening of some of the foundations attracted 
his attention; a subscription was got up, and 
the whole of the foundations were uncovered, 
and having been accurately measured and 
drawn, were again covered over, and the cattle- 
market is now carried on over part of their site. 
At that time the existence of any such baildings 
was forgotten, though there was a street close 
to it called Friars-iane. The different offices 
were all clearly traced,—the friary, with the 
tower, nave, aisle, chancel, and apartments of 
friars and servants, refectory, &c. 

On Friday evening the Rev. G. F. Townsend 
discoursed on “ Medizeval Instruments of Tor- 
ture.’ Mr. Townsend’s remarks had especial 
reference to certain instruments of popular 
punishment that had been preserved at Leo- 
minster and Ludlow. He proceeded to describe 
the “mortar,” the “cucking-steol,” and the 
“brank.” The mortar was a wooden utensil, 
made something in the fashion of an ordinary 
pail or bucket, which was used as occasion 
required. It was carried by the offender, or by a 
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beadle accompanying her, or a constable ring- 
ing a bell, the different processes being meant 
to effect the same end,—the provoking towards 
the culprit the laughter, ridicule, or contempt of 
the bystanders. The causes of a resort to this 
punishment were the offences of the tongue. As 
late as 1637, Boys, in his History of Sandwich, 


related that a woman was compelled by the 
magistrates to convey the mortar through the 
town hanging on the handle of a broom. After 


referring to the learned authorities on this sub- 
ject, he described the cucking-stool. The ori- 
ginal use of this instrument was in later years 
accompanied by immersion in water, and in 
process of time the name was changed to 
“ ducking-stool.” This mode of punishment 
held its place among the most acknowledged 
punishments of this country. He had fallen 
in with a gentleman (Dr. Walker) who re- 
membered seeing it used at Leominster, 
about 1809, on a woman named Jenny Pipes. 
He next came to the branks. This instrument 
was closely allied in its motive and purpose to 
the two other engines that had been described. 
It was, however, a much more cruel and severe 


punishment, and was, he feared, more common. 


Mr. Jewett counted up thirteen examples in 
Cheshire. Lancaster had only five, and that 
was the number found in many other counties. 
It was thus constructed :—The foundation was 
an iron collar, which fastened round the neck 
with a sort of hinge. Where this collar would 
touch the centre of the nape of the neck, another 
iron bar rose with a slope forward, extending to 
about the centre of the forehead, where it was 


THE BEECH.* 


Tux beech (Fagus sylvatica), if it be not the 
most magnificent of all British trees, certainly 
rivals the oak itself in size and majestic beauty ; 
a grove of stately well-grown beeches on chalky 
loam is at once graceful and grand ; the effect 
on the spectator is thoroughly awe-inspiring ; 
the massive, smooth, upright fasciculated trunks, 
and the far-spreading groin-like branches call to 
mind some huge cathedral nave; the trunks are 
pier-like, massive, bossed, and channelled ; the 
branches like arches interlacing, curving, and 
entangling; and the roots moulded, curled, 
grotesque, and snaky, help to complete a scene 
of the most impressive character. The body of 
the tree is frequently stained of a vivid grass- 
green, produced by the growth of a parasitic 
lichen, the beauty of which is enhanced on a 
summer’s day by the bands of pure gold pro- 
jected on the limbs where the struggling sun- 
beams find a temporary passage through the 
dense umbrage above. 

In the silent groves and avenues of beeches 
no sound is heard except the gentle moving of 
the foliage overhead, or the sharp crackling of 
| last year’s leaves underfoot ; the fleet squirrel is 
_ frequently seen climbing the trees or flying from 
‘branch to branch, but it seldom disturbs the 
| silence. 
| The value of the wood for building purposes is 
| by no means equal to the beauty of the tree; for 
| whether in a living state and full of sap, felled 
for use, or dried and made up into furniture, 








| beech-wood is invariably riddled by a parasitic 


one who has once seen a beech can have failed 
to remark the singular hemispherical bosses on 
the trunk; sometimes they are no larger than 
a very small nut; at other times they reach the 
size of a large orange. This singular growth 
is produced by the puncture of an insect. 
Occasionally beeches are afflicted with growths 
which resemble immense semi-globular tumours, 
attaining a gigantic size (sometimes 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
in diameter). These curious growths have 
caused one of the Burnham beeches to assume 
the form of a gigantic female torso, the curves of 
the breasts and body being surprisingly life-like 
and perfect. The roots, too, of beeches are fre- 
quently exposed, or appear to lift themselves out 
of the ground ; they writhe, intertwine, and curve 
like pythons. The bark is very characteristic, 
generally smooth, of a cold grey colour, like plate- 
armour; and as it is easily incised, it usually bears 
the mark of the genus homo. But there is another 
inscription common on beech-trees, far more 
delicate and beautiful than ever Orlando carved 
to his Rosalind. It looks like a magic incantation 
from the realms of Fairyland, but is known to 
science as Opegrapha scripta,—* written lichen.” 
It consists of a delicate white membrane (like 
fairy-paper), spreading over the beech trunks, 
and covered with small black characters, closely 
resembling the arrow-head inscriptions of the 
Assyrian sculptures. 

The leaves of the beech are noticeable in many 
ways. The two sides are not shaped exactly 
alike, owing to the way in which they are folded 
in the bud. They are strongly marked with 
parallel ribs, running from the mid rib at an 


fastened by a hinge to another bar, which passed worm: this is one of the principal reasons why | angle of forty-five degrees. The leaf entirely 
across the nose, and was fitted with a gag, | the wood is seldom or never used for floors and | depends on this feature for its ornamental 


which, when the descending bar was fastened 


roofs. The wood, wh.. t apparently sound exter- 


character. In the spring the beech-tree puts 


into the collar in front, pressed upon the tongue | nally, is frequently rotten within, for on sawing | forth its flowers. The sexes are separated, the 


and caused exquisite torture. 


Another cruel | up sound-looking but disused or damaged beech female flowers being on the upper part of the 


instrument in the Ludlow Museum appeared to | furniture, the interior is commonly found to be | tree, and erect, and the male situated on the 
have been intended to dislocate the arm and to | one mass of decay, produced by the tunnellings | lower portions of the tree, and pendulous; the 


cramp and crush the fingers at the same time. 
He concluded by some remarks on the question 
how far our public law admitted the use of 
torture, and came to the conclusion that, 
although the letter of the law forbade it, the 
practice of the law permitted it. In the in- 
structions to Sir Philip Sydney, among the re- 
cords of Ludlow, was an authority to the Lord 
Presicent and Council, to “put any person 
accused or suspected of any treason, murder, or 
felony to torture when they shall think con- 
venient.” There was, therefore, a direct com- 
mission to torture, and these instruments might 
or mig! no: tave been used for this purpose. 
Mr. G, R. Wright, F.S.A., next read a paper 
*On Sir Phiip Sydney in his relation with 


Ludlow Castle,” which, in reference to one por- | 


tion of it, wherein he referred to the character 
of the Earl of Leicester, !ed to a lively discussion. 

The Chairman (Mr. Hills) observed that the 
memory of the Ear! of Le cester had no doubt 
suffered from the wiy in which it had been 
handled by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Kenil- 
worth ;” but he thought that Mr. Pettigrew, at 
the Newbury congress, had relieved his memory 
from the murder of Amy Robsart. 

Mr. L -vien protested against the apotheosis of 
scamps. He thought Mr. Pettigrew had vindi- 
cated the character of Leicester as to his treat- 
ment of Amy Robsart. They knew he could 
also write fine letters; but they all knew what 
was said about “ fine words” and: the “ butter- 
ing” of parsnips, and he thought public records 
showed that he had been a designing, cold- 
hearted, and cold-blooded man, and, though he 
might have hed one or two flukes, that could 
never vindicate him from the charge of being a 
thorough scamp. 

Mr. Blaskell made some remarks on certain 
figures, carved upside down on the lintel of 
Stottesdon Churc! : various theories were ad- 
vanced as to the origin of such reversed figures, 
which appeared in more places than one. 

Mr. Goldsmid, F.S.A., observed that shields 
were reversed in the case of the last of a family, 
and also as a mark of disgrace. 

On Saturday, Stanton Lacy and Diddlebury 
Churches were visited; and at Stokesay Castle 
the Rev. J. D. La Touche pointed out its inte- 
resting features, which he had already described 
in @ paper read on Wednesday night. Bromfield 
Church and Abbey were subsequently examined, 
and Lady Mary Clive entertained the party at 
Oakley Park. 

In the evening, on the return of the Association 
to Ludlow, short papers were read by the Rey. 
Prebendary H. M. Scarth, “On Romen Itinera 
connected with Wales ;” and by Mr. T. Blaskell, 
“On the Half-timbered Houses of Ludlow.” 


| of these worms; the same may be said of the | 
|tree in a living state, for sometimes the first 
|storms of autumn will snap off at the root! 
, beeches that were apparently hearty, but really in | 
| a state of cecay ; owing to this and other causes, 
|such as the rapid growth of the mycelium of 
fungi, large branches of this tree (as indeed of, 
| the elm) will frequently suddenly snap off with- 
| out warning, and doubtlessly gave rise to the! 
|Singular superstitions of bygone times. The’ 
| beech, however, cannot bear the loss of branches | 
| like the elm, as it is very sensible to any da- 
| mage ; but the elm, as is well known, will bear 
| any amount of lopping, and when the head and 
| every branch has been cut off will sprout out as 
| cheerfully as ever. 
| The wood of the beech, when green and sound, | 
| is singularly hard, and if used for purposes which 
|require its immersion in water, it is perhaps 
second to no other British tree ; but an enormous 
quantity of beech is used for making Sedsteads, | 
chairs, packing-cases, and furniture in general ; 
it is used for the bottoms of vessels; carriage- 
makers use it a little, and sometimes gun-stocks | 
and cannon-carriages are made of it. But_ 
amongst timber trees it occupies a very low 
place. Some years ago a French process was | 
brought forward, for the purpose of indurating | 
beech-wood, and making it equal to oak; but as 
nothing has been heard of it for a long time, it | 
probably did not answer the expectations that | 
were raised on its behalf. If the wood, however, | 
be simply treated with corrosive sublimate, much | 
will be done to preserve it both from insects | 
and decay. It is a favourite fuel in come parts | 
of Europe, and is now used to a great extent in | 
this country, and admired for the glowing heat and 
agreeable odour which it emits. A well-grown 
beech is handsome and attractive in every way, 
it presents so many peculiarities, and is often 
so grotesque in its form and habits. Sometimes 
five, six, or seven trunks will become confluent 
at the base; at other times two or three trees 
will embrace, entwine, and entangle their main 
bodies and branches in the most fantastic 
manner. We have seen many instances of both 
these vagaries in Epping Forest, where there 
are a number of magnificent beeches still left. 
In one place there is a beech and an oak growing 
so closely together as to look like one tree: the 
gnarled roota of the two are twisted together 
like Celtic knot-work: about 6 ft. from the 
ground the beech trunk suddenly opens asunder, 
and throwing out two immense arms, tightly 
embraces the rugged oak, the foliage above 
being mingled in the most singular manner. No 








* For accounts of the oak, yew, elm, &c., see previ 
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tree, therefore, would seldom fruit, unless aided 
by some external agency, such as that of insects 
carrying the fertilising element from one flower 
to the other, &c. When autumn has once set in, 
these leaves speedily change from a bright green 
to a brilliant yellow colour, which hue they retain 
for some weeks,—indeed, till the first frosts of 
winter have fairly set in, when the leaves fall in 
showers of gold. It is at this time that beecher 
groves present the most interest and perhaps: 
the most beanty. No animals will browse on 
the foliage of the beech, and it is very rare t 
find any plant growing amongst the leaves anc 
débris. This is partly owing, perhaps, to the 
persistence of the fallen leaves, as it is long 
before they decay, remaining crisp as they do 
from one year’s end to the other. Many country 
folks stuff their beds with dry beech-leaves in 
place of feathers, and they are highly approved 
by many. ’ 
Every one knows the fruit of the beech in the 
four-valved beech-nuts, or beech-mast, as it is 
called, and the oily kernel of doubtful quality. 
With the exception of a few cryptogamous 
plants, nothing will vegetate on this beech-mast. 
Beech avenues are generally quite devoid of ali 
undergrowth. Several very pretty agarics grow 
upon and are peculiar to beech-nuts; and an 
account has recently been published of how « 
gentleman found a number of beech-nuts in « 
stream, apparently endowed with life and moving 
to and fro. The mystery was explained by find- 
ing that a colony of caddis-worms had secured 
the old shells for habitations, and were going 
hither and thither in search of prey, with their 
houses on their backs. The young beech-plants 
that spring from the fallen fruit, after putting 
up three or four leaves, perish in the struggle 
for existence. La 
One can never visit the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, or the architectural room of the Roya! 
Academy, without observing certain trees with 
deep purple brown foliage, introduced as foils to 
other trees in the foreground of the coloured 
perspective drawings: this tree does, or should 
represent the curious black or purple beech ; 
it has not been long known, and is much more 
common in shrubberies now than it was some 
years since, often in company with interme- 
diate varieties of every shade between gree! 
and deep purple, sometimes the leaves are almost 
yellow or sienna, and at others full bronze. This 
object must not be confounded with young yews 
and cypresses common in church and cemetery 
chapel foregrounds. The artist, or designer, ix 
search of animal life will find no lack of it where 
beech trees grow ; although, with the exception of 
a few moths, comparatively few insects are to be 
found, rats, mice, squirrels, and other creatures 
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are common; hogs eagerly devour the fruit, 
whilst the branches are frequently alive with 
thrushes and blackbirds. 

A large number of vegetable parasites attack 
the beech tree, and should any of them once 
become established they prove sure forerunners 
of destruction: a beech tree that was broken 
short off in a storm last year at Hampstead, had 
several specimens of the Sulphur Polyporus 
growing on its side; and a few days ago we 
gathered a large specimen of the Liver fungus 
(which afforded us a hearty meal) from a beech 
in Epping Forest ; but, perhaps, the most beauti- 
ful plant growing on doomed beeches is Agaricus 
mucidus : this ivory-white mushroom-like agaric 
seldom attacks beeches north of London, but 
falls upon those in the southern counties, where 
we have seen it in hundreds growing from top 
to bottom of the trees; we never saw it else- 
where with the exception of a small batch on a 
beech stump in Lord Mansfield’s wood at Hamp- 
stead: in its young state it is one of the most 
exquisite of fungi, but when matured, as its 
specific name indicates, it becomes unutterably 
joathsome—one horrid viscous mass. A most 
remarkable object sometimes takes up its place 
on old beech trunks closely resembling in colour 
and outline an immense cauliflower (Hydnum 
carolloides) ; it is extremely rare, but has 
recently appeared at Barnet on an ash. The 
myclium, too, of Peziza w@ruginosa, sometimes 
permanently stains the wood to a great depth of 
a beautiful verdigris green colour. 

W. G. 8. 





SOMETHING NEW CONCERNING 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE following really important royal sign. 
manual warrant of King Charles II., issued in 
the first year of his actual reign, is, strange to 
say, new to our dramatic history. I found it in | 
an old Office-book, belonging to the office of the | 
Lord Chamberlain. Oddly enough, it has been | 
unnoticed by Malone, who examined carefully | 
at times the books that were unrestrictedly | 
open to him. Stranger still, Mr. John Payne | 
Collier, who very rarely allows an entry of mo- 
ment connected with our early dramatic litera- | 
ture to escape his detection, has passed it by ; | 
and yet, as George Colman’s unpaid repre- 
sentative as licenser, he was allowed unre- 
stricted access to the papers of the Lord Cham- 
berlain :— 


MS. Warrant Book of the Lord Chamberlain to King 


Charles II., vol. iv., p. 343. 
CHARLES R. 


Wuenrszas Sir William Davenant, knight, hath humbly 
presented to us a proposition of reforming some of the | 
most ancient oy that were Lime hee at Blackfriars, and 
making them fit tor the company of actors appointed under 
his direction and command ; viz., the plays called,—‘ The 
Tempest,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,”’ ‘* Much ado about 
Nothing,” ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘The 
Lite of King Henry the Eighth,” “ The Sophy,” “ King 
Lear,” ‘‘The Tragedy of Macbeth,” ‘The ly of 
Hamlet Prince of Denmark,” and “The Duchess of 
Malfi.” Therefore we have granted unto the said Sir 
William Davenant liberty to represent the plays above 
named by the actors under his command, notwithstanding 
any warrant to the contrary formerly granted. And it is 
our will and pleasure, and we do command, that no person 
or pear | upon what pretence soever, shall act or cause 
to be acted any of those above named eleven plays upon 

ain of our high displeasure, but only such persons as Sir 

William Davenant shall appoint. And we further grant 
liberty unto the said Sir Wiliam Davenant to represent by 
the actors under his command sll the plays written by him- 
self formerly for the Blackfriars; and it is likewise our 
will and pleasure, and we command, that no person or 
persons, upon what pretence soever, but those under Sir 

Villiam Davenant’s appointment, shall act or cause to be 
acted avy of those plays written by Sir William Davenant 
formerly, or what hereafter shall be written by him; and 
further, we command that no man or woman entertained 
by Sir William Davenant in the company under him for 
representations in places shall be received in the company 
that is under Mr, Thomas Killigrew’s command, nor those, 
nor any of those men and women representing plays in the 
company under Mr, Killigrew shall be admitted in the 
compauy under Sir William Davenant without the con- 
ror Mr, Thomas Killigrew and Sir William Davenant 
jointly. 

And we likewise grant liberty to the said Sir William 
Davenant, during the space of two months after the date 
hereof, to cause to be represented publicly by the actors 
under his appointment the six following plays, viz., ‘ The 
Mad Lover,” “The Maid in the Mill,” “The Spanish 
Curate,” * The Loywl Subject,” “‘ Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife,” and “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 

Given at our Court at Whitehall; December 12th, 1660. 

By His Majesty’s command, 
Epwaxrp Nicwotas. 


liere are eleven plays assigned to Sir William 
Davenant, the patentee of “The Duke’s 


Theatre ;” one by Webster, “The Duchess of 
Malfi ;” one by Sir John Denham, “ The Sophy ;” 
and nine by Shakspeare. We have here, then, 
fresh and startling evidence of the pre-eminent 
popularity of Shakspeare over other dramatists 








in the reign of King Charles II. When the 
progress and history of Shakspeare’s reputation 
first is written,—its immediate and its steady pro- 
gress,—the warrant I now first print will, I feel 
be referred to as proof positive and conclusive. 
P. C. 








THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


I, 


Ons said, “‘ What is’t you make ?— 
A vain, an idle thing ; 
Whence far and wide 
Conceited pride 
Would o’er the small folk vantage take. 
What hath it else than shame 
For sequel, save it bring 
A conscience lame, 
And slow to wake 
A heart opposed to righteous blame ?” 
A second, “‘ Vain and rude, 
God wot !|—the very stones would shape 
Themselves in forms less crude.” 
A third, “‘ What, if this fool, agape, 
All lesser fools about him ring ? 
They point but at the truth: we find 
Within the kingdom of the blind 
The one-eyed man is king.” 
Slipped in a fourth, ‘‘ And plain to me 
He apes at heart yon ancient spire, 
Forgetful of his own degree, 
The churl! I rede ye such desire 
Is scorning of appointed place, 
Pride, discontent, and deadly sin ; 
Presumption thus persisted in, 
Will work its fall. 
Let be: mine eyes in sorrow trace 
God’s hand upon the wall,” 


x, 


Meanwhile the worker soar’d apace 

From cave and trench in power and grace, 
On vaulted pinions through the air; 

And strong of arm, 4s pure in art,— 

Of sun and shadow unaware,— 
Enwrought each inharmonious part 

In slow design to promise fair. 





He heard but as the windy rain 

About the stormy gates of morn; 

And heeded less. ‘* Who strive in vain 
Alone are meet to sit forlorn,” 

He mused within, nor lift his face : 

** They fret their little hearts with scorn ; 
But I must run my appointed race : 

God grant that I attain !” 


Ill. 


** Begat of folly, borne of pride, 
Vain emulation stultified,”’— 
80 spake they in the morn. 
How find we in the eventide 
The prophecies outborne ? 

IV. 
Magnificently o’er the sea 
The cloven sun, low-lapp'd in fire, 
Lay dying in the purple calm ; 
Wide, on the mountain sloped before 
In green ways to the golden shore, 
Uplift her pure face gioriously, 
A Living Temple, perfect, fair, 
From vaulted base to crowning spire; 
An everlasting fane of prayer ; 
A carven chant, a shrinéd psalm ; 
And vein'’d each part of beauty thro’ 
“ Laus et gloria, Domino !” 

Exrcoop PuncHarpD. 





ON OLD HOUSES. 


At the meeting of the Essex Archzxological 
Society in Dunmow last week, the Rev. C. 


Lesingham Smith read this paper :— | Wee ahs general aspect of old houses I pro- 


| ceed to notice a few of their details, and we will 


Though I am by no means competent to speak 
learnedly or authoritatively on the subject which 
stands connected with my name, I am glad to 
call the attention, not of archwologists them. | 
selves, who need no hint from me, but of such 
persons as are merely interested more or less in 
archzological pursuits, to those “old houses” 
which are so rapidly disappearing from every | 
city and county of England. It is not wise to 
lament that decayed and inconvenient abodes 
are continually being changed for others more 
healthy and commodious; but we may reason- 
ably regret that any structures of the olden time 
should be swept away before some zealous and 
skilful hand has photographed or traced with 
pen or pencil those peculiarities in them which 
tell us of ancient mauners and throw light on 
the home-life of our ancestors. Few buildings 
of any kind now exist which date back a thou- 
sand years, and the age of our oldest dwell- 
ing-houses is confined to a much narrower 


This is what might have been expected even 
before we had closely examined. At the dawn 
of civilization the first fixed abodes of man on 
the open surface of the earth must necessarily 
have been constructed of slight and portable 
materials, and were therefore doomed to speedy 
decay. It was not till the mechanical arts of 


been discovered, that edifices could be reared 
capable of resisting the attacks of time and of 
the elements for any considerable period, espe- 





,| cially in a climate like ours. Long after vast 
and solid structures of stone had been erected, 
dwelling-houses still continued to be almost 
universally built of wood, partly because of the 
facility of mavipulating it and partly because of 
its far greater abundance in earlier times. Of 
course so perishable a substance seldom lasted 
for many centuries, and the consequence is that 
we have few houses in existence which are more 
than 200 or 300 years old; but even in those 
which are of this lower degree of antiquity there 
is something which usually at once arrests the 
attention of the most careless observer. The main 
lines and contours which diversify the exterior 
surface vary considerably from what we see in 
ordinary modern houses, which are comparatively 
bald and flat; and this surface, however con- 
cealed and defaced by the abomination of 
plaster or whitewash, generally exhibits decided 
traces of that picturesque complication of wood- 
work which constitutes the frame of the build- 
ing, and is graphically described by Tenny- 
son as 
** A front of timber-crost antiquity, 


So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone.” 


One of the most striking features of an old 
house is the usual projection of one story over 
another for the double purpose of enlarging the 
upper apartments and of securing more shelter 
from sun and rain outside. The deep shadows 
produced by this mode of construction add mar- 
vellously to the picturesque. rom it also 
advantage was often taken to introduce that 
effective ornament which consists simply of the 
| beam-ends of the intermediate floor visibly pro- 
| jecting outside below the ampler upper story, 
}and supporting its wall. Ornaments of this 
| kind, which arise out of the very construction of 
}@ building, are always particularly grateful to 
| the eye, because they are at once perceived to 
| have a meaning ; such are the triglyphs in Greek 
| architecture, which were originally nothing else 
| but the slightly projecting ends of the beams of 
ithe flat wooden roof. There is a good example 
| of thia kind of constructive decoration in an old 
| house at Takeley, on the north of the high road. 
| It is not only the human artist that admires 
| such a fabric as I am describing ; the “ temple- 
| haunting martlet” also highly “approves” it, 
| finding there many “a jutting frieze and coigne 
| of vantage” for “its pendent bed and procreant 
| cradle.” The-continually projecting story was 
|'much used in Medieval cities, where increased 
| room above and shelter below were so desirable ; 
| but the streets in these cities being usually very 
| narrow, it often happened that the upper rooms 
|on opposite sides of the street approached very 
|mnear to each other; and to counterbalance the 
|}advantages mentioned, there was the terrible 
| drawback of impeded ventilation, making these 

crowded dwellings nurseries for the plague and 

other pestilential diseases. London gained more 
| in the sanitary point of view than it lost in 
|the picturesque when the great fire devoured 
|so vast a number of its ancient dwelling- 
houses. 





commence with the highest point—the visible 
chimney. The first human dwellings doubtless 
had no vent at all for the smoke, which was 
allowed, as it is now in many a moorland cot- 
tage, to find its way out as well as it could, 
through door, or window, or crevice. Then 
came rude contrivances, such as are employed 
at this day in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
it is very common to see an old herring-barrel 
tilted a little out of the perpendicular and stuck 
into a hole in the rough thatch of the roof: this 
is intended to be an exit for the peat-smoke, but 
fulfils its purpose no better than those sarcasti- 
cally described by Swift as 


** Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke.” 


They were gradually, however, made more effec- 
tive for their end, and assumed a more orna- 
mental form above the roof, till at last they 
contributed in no slight degree to the architec- 
tural beauty of the whole building. Before the 
fire at Easton Lodge, there were some exquisite 
specimens in wrought brick: one stack still sur- 
mounts the roof; but the most beautiful and 
elaborate one, though little, if at all, injured by 
removal at the time of the fire, was sacrificed by 
the architect of the new building, and I know 





shaping and moving large massive materials had 





not what has become of it. Before we quit the 
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chimneyr, we will pass down to the heurths com- 
municating with them. In all old houses the 
hearth wes of ample dimensions, yielding room, 
not only for a large fire, but also for a seat on 
each side, called the ingle (a word supposed to 
be derived from igniculus), or the chimney 
corner,—the coziest place in the house, and 
noted proverbially for being the resort of idlers ; 
thus Leslie, an old writer, says of one who had 
told an idle tale, “ perhaps he had it from an old 
woman in a chimney corner, or out of a romance.” 
In a family house the hearth was the place of 
reunion for all the members; and was, as it 
were, the hallowed centre of the home. This 
circumstance must have rendered the “ chimney- 
money” or “ hearth-money” levied by statute 
in Charles II.’s time peculiarly odious; and the 
abolition of that tax was oneof the many blessings 
conferred in the reign of William and Mary. The 
great size of the opening for the hearth, even in 
ordinary dwellings, tells of the abundance of 
forest wood in those days. Only a few speci- 
mens remain unaltered here and there at old 
farm-houses. Several in my own parish have, 
within my remembrance, been blocked up with 
a modern fire-place and grate, in order to spare 
the consumption of coal and economise the heat. 
A good example will be seen at Stone Hall. The 
roofs of old boases were generally more exposed 
to view than modern roofs, and had a steeper 
pitch, and the gables were often brought to the 
front. This arrangement is especially prevalent 


in the old Belgian cities, from which so many of | 


our late visitors have come,—such as Bruges, 
Ghent, &c.; and it gives a peculiar character of 
quaintness to the aspect of their streets. Cer- 
tainly the sloping lines of the gable, with its far- 
projecting, deeply-shaded eaves, are infinitely 
more picturesque than the plain flat horizontal 


parapets, in which our modern street houses 80 | 


generally terminate above. The space within the 
roof was always utilised, and it is not uncom- 
mon abroad to find lofty roofs with three, four, 
or even five and six tiers of windows opening 
from them, and as many stories within, available 
for garrets or places of store. The more im- 
portant windows of old city dwelling-houses, 
and, indeed, of all old houses, were oftener 
bayed than modern ones. The architect of those 
days had no fear of the window - tax to 
cripple his designs, and so made the open- 
ings for light as large and as numerous as he 
pleased. We may well rejoice that this most 
injudicious impost, which has rendered the 
exteriors of so many modern houses dull and 
repulsive, has been for ever removed. The bay- 
window in the second story of an ancient street- 
house was a most cheerful arrangement, com- 
manding a clear view of all the traffic and 
passengers below. Specimens may still be seen 
in Coventry, Chester, Conway, 
ancient cities. The same construction was also 
used in country houses for the sake of the 
prospect ; and there is a very fine example not 
far from hence, at Horham Hall, where are still 
preserved the tall and noble bay-windows within 
which Queen Elizabeth often sat to contemplate 
the view. : 

A large size of window was rendered the 
more necesssry from the circumstance that the 
interiors of rooms were usually panelled with 
wood, which soon assumed a dark hue, and thus 
required a great deal of light to be thrown into 
the room. The effect of thie panelling was often 
excessively rich ; there was a beautiful specimen 
of it inthe old drawing-room of Easton Lodge 
destroyed by the fire. Many fragments of 
panelling remained to a late time in honses not 
far from this place, but nearly all have now dis- 
appeared, having been destroyed or removed and 
sold. Sir Brydges Henniker has laudably pre- 
served rome from old Newton Hall, and my 
friend the Rev. Mr. Toke, of Barnston, has 
collected from various quarters many good 
specimens, with which he has adorned his 
rectory. 1 will add yet one more characteristic 
of old houses, of which very few examples sur- 
vive in England. I mean the inscription of texts 
of scripture, or moral sentences, on the horizontal 
timbers or other convenient surface outside. 
This custom probably had its origin in the 
injunction to the Israelites, recorded in Deut. 
vi. 9, to write the commandments of the Lord 
“on the posts of their houses and on their gates.” 
In Switzerland and Germany examples are con- 
tinually met with, and the passer-by can hardly 
fail to look up to them with respect and reverence, 
for they lead him back to times when men were 
not only not ashamed of their religion but loved 
pr proclaim it from their housetops and 

es. 


and other) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


WE obtain from New York some particulars of 
the American Institute of Architects, which may 
ightly find a place in our pages. ‘ 
"Da the 23rd of February, 1857, a few archi- 
tects, then practising in this city, met at the 
office of Mr. Richard Upjohn, for the purpose of 
forming an association for mutual improvement, 
and uniting their influence with a view to ad- 
vancing the general interests of the profession. 
The following architects were present, and may 
be considered the founders of the present Insti- 
tute :—Richard Upjohn, Edward Gardner, Henry 
W. Cleaveland, Jacob Wrey Mould, Leopold 
Eidlitz, Henry Dudley, Fred. A. Petersen, Charles 
Babcock, Joseph C. Wells, Richard M. Hunt, 
John Welch, John N. Priest, and Richard M. 
Upjohn. Richard Upjohn was president of the 
meeting, and has ever since been president of 
the Institute. Joseph C. Wells was the secre- 
tary. Previous to the adoption of a constitution 
the following architects were invited to join in 
the movement; and, having accepted, became 
also original founders: Calvert Vaux, John 
W. Ritch, Frederick C. Withers, A. J. Davis, 
Frederick Diaper, Joseph Sands, Thomas N. 
Walter, of Washington ; Snell, Arthar | 
Gilman, and Edward Cabot, of Boston ; James | 
| Renwick, jun., R. G. Hatfield, S. A. Warner, and | 
| Detlef Lienau. 

On the 2nd of April, 1857, a constitution was 
|adopted, and the Institute was fully organized 
| by the election of the following, who constituted | 
|the first board of trustees: Richard Upjohn, | 
| Thomas U. Walter, A. J. Davis, F. A. Petersen, | 
_J.W. Ritch, Frederick Diaper, Richard M. Hunt, 
Joseph C. Wells, and Henry Dudley. 

On looking over the list of original members, 
we find the names of many who are still among 
the prominent members of the profession. First 
is the name of the venerable and well-known 
Richard Upjohn, architect of Trinity Church,’ 
Trinity Chapel, Trinity Building, the Madison. 
‘square Presbyterian Church, the entrance to 
Greenwood Cemetery, and churches in nearly 
every city in this country. Thename of Thomas. 
U. Walter will readily be recognised. It was he 
that designed the extensions and dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, and was turned off by 
jealous army officers when his work was nearly 
completed. Mr. Mould first introduced in this” 
country exterior colour decoration applied to 
buildings, in All Souls’ (Dr. Bellows’s) Church. | 
|He has since done better work in Trinity 
| Parochial School, adjoining Trinity Chapel, on) 
| Twenty-fifth-street, and in the new Presbyterian | 
|church on Forty-second-street. In addition to 
'these and many other churches and secular 
buildings, Mr. Mould designed most of the beau- | 
tiful details of the architectural work in the 
Central Park. Mr. Vaux is well known in con- | 
nexion with the laying out of the Central Park, | 
of which he was consulting architect. Mr. Eidlitz 
has designed some of the most remarkable! 
buildings of this city and vicinity, among which 
are the American Exchange and Continental 
banks, the Produce Exchange, the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, the Tabernacle (Dr. Thomp- 
son’s), and St. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Charch. | 
One of his most beautiful works is the Hamilton 
Avenue Ferry-house, on the Brooklyn side. 
Messrs. Dudley, Hunt, R. M. Upjohn, Rich, 
Withers, Diaper, Sands, Gilman, Cabot, Ren- 
wick, Hatfield, Warner, and Lienau are also 
engaged in practice. Messrs. Gardner, Petersen, 
Babcock, Welch, Davis, and Snell have retired 
from the profession. Two of the original mem- 
bers are dead: John W. Priest and Joseph C. 
Wells. Both were shining ornaments to the 

profession. 








Objects. 


The object of the organization thus completed 
cannot be better stated than by quoting from 
article 2 of the constitution, which said.—‘“‘ The 
object of the Institute is to promote the 
artistic, scientific, and practical efficiency of its 
members, to facilitate their intercourse and 
good fellowship, to elevate the standing of the 
profession, and to combine the efforts of those 
engaged in the practice of architecture for the 
general advancement of the art.” 

How this was to be done is best explained by 
the following article :-— 

“The means of accomplishing this end shall 
be regular meetings of the members for the 
discussion of matters of professional importance 


the reading of essays and original papers, lec- 








tures on topics of general interest, a library, a* 


collection of designs and models, and other 
means to promote the objects of the 


The constitution provided for three classes of 
members :— 
lst. Professional members, — 


with the Fellows in the Royal Institute of 
British i —who are architects that 
have been as principals in the practice 
of architecture for not than three successive 
years. 


in the office of a professional architect. 
8rd. members. 

Meetings were held in the offices of the mem- 
bers until the 17th of November, 1857, when the 
Institute held its first meeting in its own rooms, 
in the University building. About this time the 
Institute was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. 

From its organization until March 19, 1861, it 
has held meetings regularly twice a month, 
except during the summer months. The first 
four years were devoted principally to self- 
improvement. At each ing & paper on some 
subject connected with the profession of archi- 
tecture was read by some member, and its sub- 
ject matter discussed. The members compared 
notes with reference to matters happening in 
their business experience, and were thus enabled 
to come to a mutal understanding about many 


matters of professional practice that were before 
unsettled. Thus the first object stated in the 
constitution was falfilled. 


Meanwhile the state legislature, in the session 
of 1859, i the assistance that could be 
obtained from the Institute in establishing a 
thorough system of superintending new build- 
ings. The law passed at that session provided 
that no inspectors of buildings should be 
appointed until they had been examined with 
reference to their capacities by a committee of 
the Institute of Architects, and pronounced by 
them to be fit for appointment. Thus the 
Unsafe Building Act became and has continued 
to this day to be most effective in its operation 
from the fact that none but properly qualified 
inspectors can be appointed under its provisions. 
The committee of the Institute has several times 
been called in by the commissioner to assist in 
the survey of unsafe buildings, and it was 
through the instrumentality of this committee 
that the directors of the Academy of Music were 
compelled to take down the dangerous walls of 
the old building that they had tried to retain. 

In the spring of 1861 the great excitement 
about the war, which then absorbed all minds, 
had its natural effect upon the Institute, as well 
as on many similar bodies. The meetings be- 
came less frequent, and at length stopped alto- 
gether; but the organization was still kept up. 
But what the war dispersed it also gathered 
together. The Metropolitan Fair became the 
absorbing topic in the spring of 1864, and the 
architects felt it to be their duty to contribute 
to the great undertaking. A special meeting of 
the Institute was held, and it was one of the 

and most enthusiastic meetings ever held 
by this association. The result was that the 
Institute contributed several portfolios of photo- 
graphs, engravings, and original drawings to the 
fair. From that time meetings continued to be 
held, and the old spirit of the organization was 
revived. In March a room in Trinity-building 
was hired, and the meetings were from that time 
held twice a month, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. A new constitution was soon adopted, and 
the meetings resumed their former attractive- 
ness. Papers were read, and discussions of pro- 
fessional topics resumed. 

In March, 1866, the rooms in Trinity-building 
were given up, and the Institute, in view of the 
desirability of holding evening meetings, moved 
to the Cooper Institute, where its meetings are 
now held. 


Architects and Contracts. 


The Institute has sought, first, self-improve- 
ment, with a view to the fact that thereby the 
work of its members can be improved. It has 
sought to elevate the standard to which an 
architect should attain, and to eliminate from 
the ion many immoral and dishonest 
practices which had tended to bring all archi- 
tects into reproach. It is a well-known fact, 
and need not be disguised, that many architects 
are in the habit of receiving commissions and 
presents from builders who are performing con- 
tracts subject to their acceptance, and from 
dealers whose materials may be recommended by 
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the architect. With the almost sure prospect of 
making their fees in this way, and the utter im- 
possibility of detection in such collusion, men 
calling themselves architects are often ready to 
offer their services to any one who will employ 
them for a mere song,—in fact, for less money 
than it would cost to make the drawings. Of 
the utter dishonesty of such practices, and the 
danger that 9d result to capitalists from the 
employment of such persons, it is unnecessary 
to speak, for they are self-evident. 

The Institute has always frowned upon such 
evil practices, and endeavoured to keep its ranks 
free from all architects about whose honesty the 
least suspicion has been aroused. Tothis end it 
has established a uniform rate of commission to 
be — by all ite members, ey pre- 
ven competition except which rests 
on professional skill and reputation. It has 
endeavoured to establish by uniform practice 
the mutual relations of clients, architects, and 
builders. Fortunately, it has never attempted 
to set up @ standard of criticism in matters of 
taste and style, and it is to be hoped that it 
never will. All attempts of the kind have ruined 
the bodies in which they have been originated. 
But the Institute can reform abuses, establish 
precedents, and educate architects. Such is its 
mission. 











FROM AMERICA. 


Germs of a New City in the Far West.—A new 
city has been laid out on the plains at Chey- 
ennes, near the Black Hills, America. Coal, iron, 
minerals, and water-power are found in prox- 
imity. The Union Pacific will concentrate its 
great locomotive machine car shop at this point. 
It is confidently expected that the city will have 
five thousand inhabitants in less than twelve 
months. At present it is a bare prairie, but 
within four months it will be the terminus of 
the railroad. 

Abundance of American Timber.—It is stated 
that over 100,000,000 ft. of logs are boomed on 
the Mississippi, above the Falls of St. Anthony, 
to be sawed into lumber. A equal amount 
has come down the tributaries of the St. Croix, 
and the supply from the Upper Mississippi is 
now abundant enough to run all the mills upon 
the Mississippi as far down as 8t. Louis. Eastern 
Wisconsin and Michigan have likewise yielded 
increased supplies. It is believed the plentiful 
supply must cause a decline in the price of lam- 
ber, and that building enterprises will be stima- 
lated thereby. 

Bridging the Mississippi.—The plans for a new 





bridge across the Mississippi river at St. Louis 
have been , and it is to be commenced 
without delay. The new bridge will be an im- 
mense structure. It will accommodate two 
double tracks of rails for street cars, besides side- 
walks for foot passengers, and will consist of 
three arches, the central arch having a span of 
515 ft., and the two side arches 497 ft. The 
central piers will be nearly 200 ft. in height 
from the bed of the river. The estimated cost 
of this great bridge is 5,000,000 dols. 

The Temple of the Mormonites.—The great 
tabernacle of the “ Saints” at Salt Lake City is 
now finished. It is 250 ft. wide, and furnishes 
comfortable sitting-room for 10,000 persons. 

Boston.— At present this city contains 18,821 
dwelling-houses and hotels. Of these houses 
1,720 are valued at less than 1,000 dols., nine at 
more than 375,000 dols. Two hotels are ap- 
praised at 115,000 dols. each; five, each at 
120,000 dols., 125,000 dols., 145,000 dols., 150,000 
dols., and 176,000 dols.; two at 225,000 dols.; 
one at 281,000 dols., and one at 325,000 dols. 








THE CENTRAL HALL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


Max. Lavoucuere in the House of Commons 
recently asked the Vice-president of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether he was 
aware that the charter of 


scribers; that much dissatisfaction was felt 
with respect to certain of its provisions ; such as 
the appointment of an executive committee, and 
the power given to the provisional committee 
to withhold all accounts until one year after the 
completion of the hall; that under the powers 
given to the executive committee a contract had 
been entered into of a nature deemed by many 
subscribers to be i t, and such as might 
fail to justify the held out in the state- 
ment on the faith of which ipti 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Framlingham (Suffolk).—A “ People’s Hall ” 
Company has been formed here to provide a 
hall for the general use of the town. For this 
purpose the company have purchased premises 
at the entrance to the town from the railway, 
which they are about to alter and enlarge for a 
public hall, with reading and committee rooms, 
library, &c. A new staircase tower, rising to a 
considerable height above the building, will be 
erected in connexion with the intended additions. 


Pe Droitwich. —The additions and alterations to 
the Town-hall and the new building for the 
police-station have just been completed. The 
new station is situated at the junction of St. 
Andrew-street and Friar-street, which latter 


building is composed of red dressed brick, with 
Bath stone facings. The buildings have been 
erected by Mr. Beard, builder, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rowe, architect, Worcester. 

Eastbourne.—The foundation of a new Con- 
valescent Hospital at Eastbourne has been laid 
by Lady Fanny Howard. Two years ago, 
through the exertions of Miss Brownlow Byron 
and the Sisters of All Saints’ Home, Cavendish- 
square, a house was opened at Eastbourne as a 
hospital for convalescents ; but the number of 
applications for admission was so great that the 
accommodation was found inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, a site of five acres at Meads, close to the 
sea, has been purchased from the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and, a sum of 10,0001. having been 
subscribed, the plan for a new building capable 
of containing 100 patients was obtained. One 
wing is to be devoted to the reception of thirty 
incurables. It is stated that a sum of 12,0001. 
is still required in order to complete the hospital, 
the foundation of which has been laid. 








PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


Tuere has now been issued the report of the 
select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the existing legislative 
provisions for the protection of life and property 
against fires in the United Kingdom, and as to 
the best means to be adopted for ascertaining 
the causes and preventing the frequency of 


fires. 

The committee, after stating the course which 
they have pursued in making these investiga- 
tions, and describing the general character of 
the evidence they have received, proceed to offer 
a series of recommendations. 

They advise a general building act for all 
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the referees to inquire whe- 
ther sufficient reason exist for such provisions. 
Where it is proved in an investigation that the 
fire was caused by culpable carelessness, 
person or persons implicated should be deemed 
guilty of a punishable offence. 

Other recommendations of the committee re- 
late to the igniting point of mineral oils used for 
illuminating purposes, which ought not, they 
think, to be sold with an igniting point under 
110° Fahrenheit. All such oils imported ought 
to be tested in this respect and marked before 
being stored, and more stringent regulations 
should be made regarding the storing in ware- 
houses and keeping in shops, of turpentine, cam- 
phine, and similar spirits. In very few other 
towns save London and Liverpool is this subject 
attended to. There remain fires that are wilfully 
caused. On i 
mittee find that these are to be traced to several 
sources. 1st, to individuals and organized gangs 
of men who make a trade of it to defrand the 


F 


.| insurance companies; 2nd, to parties who have 


been unfortunate in business, and who cannot 
meet the claims made upon them ; 3rd, to per- 
sons in warehouses to conceal theft of goods 
made by them on the warehouses. 4th, to malice. 
The witnesses concur in the belief that an in- 
quiry made into all fires would reduce the gross 
namber of them. The police, or fire brigade, 





street has been considerably widened. The 


should initiate the imquiry, amd report to so 
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THE NORWICH GATES: PARIS EXHIBITION. 





authorized officer, who, the committee think, . the solid parts of the gates, at the bottom, for 
should be the coroner, anything that appears in | SOME re een pena is +85 | example, is scarcely made so obvious as it might 
the least suspicious ; the officer should examine ae | have been. : 
witnesses, or, if he thinks proper, impanelajury;| THE new part of the Art Journal Catalogue of From a previous part we give illustrations of 
and any person shown to be implicated should | the Paris Universal Exhibition maintains the | the Albert National Memorial, now in progress ; 
be prosecuted at the Central Criminal Court. high character gained by the previous parts.* | viz., the Spire over the canopy, executed by Mr. 
The coroner should be paid partly by fees and  [t is affluently illustrated, and with the view of | Skidmore, and the terminating Cross, drawn to 
partly by salary out of the rates. The committee showing the excellent manner in which this is | a large scale, in order to show the details more 
specially recommend that no claim should be done, we are enabled to reproduce the repre- | distinctly.* The Spire is formed throughout of 
settled by any insurance company without a sentations given of the Wrought-iron Gates by | metal, with enrichments produced by inlays of 
certificate from the police or fire brigade, or Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, of Norwich, | crystals, jaspers, rich stones, and brilliant 
officer appointed to conduct the investigation described in one of our early articles on the con- | enamels. ' The total height of the cross from the 
into the origin of the fire; but this certificate tents of the Exhibition. The repoussé work on | ground will be 150 ft. 

should not debar the insurance officers from << 

opposing the claim if they think proper. * Virtue, Ivy-lane, * See p. 590. 
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RAILWAYS. 


AN experiment on the American system of 
railway travelling will, it is said, probably be 
made shortly in England. The bridge and 
viaduct at Runcorn Gap will save ten miles in 
the London and North-Western Company’s line 
between London and Liverpool. On the com. 
pletion of this work, the company are to put on 
express trains in which the convenience of pas- 
sengers is to be consulted by the construction of 
carriages on the American principle. There 
will be a passage from end to end of the train, 
as we have long urged, together with retiring 
and refreshment rooms. 

The new line to Tunbridge has been inspected 
by the directors of the South-Eastern. The 
line is about twenty-three miles in length, and 
shortens the distance between London and 
Folkestone, Dover, Tunbridge-wells, St. Leonard’s, 
Hastings, and other im localities reached 
by the South-Eastern, by about thirteen miles. 
The line has been constructed under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Peter Ashcroft, the company’s 
engineer, at considerably less than the contract 
price. The works are of a very heavy character, 
—the heaviest in the south of England in em- 
bankments, cuttings, and tunnels. There are 
four tunnels in the 23} miles. Some of the 
cuttings are 90 ft. deep, and one of the embank- 
ments, of great length, is 80 ft. high. The 
brickwork in the tunnels was inspected by the 
help of the lime-light. 

On the Great Eastern Railway the following 
legal notification has been affixed to the stations, 
carriages, &c. :— 

** Take notice that all the fixtures, goods, chattels, and 


disadvantages, on account of the Otago gold 
fever and other causes; but the tunnel may now 
be said to have been completed, as on the 24th 
of May last communication was established 
between the two drives, by the miners on the 
port side breaking into a drill-hole sunk some 
days previously in the face of the Heathcote 


drive. After a few minutes spent in enlarging 
the opening, an irou rod was passed through 
from drive to drive, the distance between the 
two faces being 14 ft. The alignment and the 
levels were thus proved to have been perfectly 
correct. 

The present tunnel affords, it is believed, the 
first instance where a complete section of an 
extinct volcano has been opened out. The 
elaborate drawings prepared by Dr. Haast for 
exhibition in Paris, will draw the attention of 
geologists to the fact, and doubtless afford the 
greatest satisfaction to the scientific world. The 
rock in the tunnel may be described as a series 
of lava-streams and beds of tufa, intersected by 
vertical dykes of phonolite. The lava-streams 
generally consist of sooria, overlying a coarse 
pink trachyte, which passes gradually through 
shades of grey, purple, and blue, into a) 
black, finely-grained dolorite, intensely hard | 
and tough; the lightest and softest rock | 
being at the top and the densest and_| 
blackest at the bottom. Regarded from an | 
engineering point of view, the work is con-| 
sidered eminently successful. Wherever diffi- | 
culties have been met, they have been quickly 
and successfully overcome. A siphon 600 yards 
long was employed for the drainage of the | 
upper half of the tunnel. The system of venti- 
lation has proved perfectly adapted to the re- | 








fittings in, about, and upon these — are the property 
of the undersigned, Alexander Tracy, of Cambridge, in 
the county of Cambridge, contractor; William Booth, of 
Eastwood, in the county of Nottingham, esq. ; and John 


quirements of the case, and has been not only | 
| effective but simple and comparatively inex- | 


|pensive. The engineers of the Mont Cenis| 


In spite of the peculiar character of the work, 
the health of the men has been generally very 
good. Accidents have been of rare occurrence, 
and of comparative unimportance. 

The total length of the tunnel, as nearly as 
could be ascertained at the moment, is, in round 
numbers, 2,870 yards, or about 30 yards more 
than the contract measurement; and the cost, 
according to the contract, is 195,0001. 

According to the design, drawnas in London, the 
tunnel would have entered Lyttelton at a slight 
curve. This part of the plan was altered, so as 
to give a straight run throughout. 

Mr. Edward Dobson is the engineer; and the 
work has been superintended throughout by Mr. 
Edward Walker and Mr. Harry Smith as 
foremen. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF RATISBON. 


In the year 1273 several buildings in Ratisbon, 
and amongst them the Cathedral, were destroyed 
by fire. 

Bishop Leo, of the patrician family of the 
“ Thundorfer,” resolved to build a new cathedral, 
which was to be constructed of hewn stone ; and 
his intentions were seconded by the rich burghers 
of the town, especially by the “ Zande” family, 
one of the most prominent in Ratisbon. In 
1275 the foundation-stone was laid. The work 
went rapidly on, so much so that in 1276 the choir 
was consecrated. Ludwig, who was the archi- 
tect, directed the work after his plans. After 
the death of Bishop Leo (in 1277), the building 
advanced considerably under his successor, 
Heinrich von Rotteneck, especially so towards 
the western side ; and the choir was completed. 
The rapid continuation of the works was facili- 
tated by the great abundance of provisions of 


M‘Mahon, of No, 1, St. John’s-grove, Brixton, im the | tunnel have found it necessary to adopt similar | every kind at that time, so that the wages of the 


county of Surrey, esq., and are used by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company as their lessees ; and that any person or 
persons intermeddling or interfering with the same wil] do 


| means of ventilation in that famous work. In | 


| the first instance, air was driven in by fans | 


Bishop Heinrich von 
His successor was 


workmen were very low. 
Rotteneck died in 1296. 


so at his or their peril—Janson, Cobb, & Pearson, 41,| worked by horse-power, but this soon proved | Conrad von Lupburg, to whom Nicolas von 


Finsbury-cireus, London, E.C., solicitors for the said 
Alexander Tracy, William Booth, and John M‘Mahon.” 


| quite insufficient ; and when the works had ex-| 
_ tended some distance, much time was lost owing | 


Stachowitz followed in 1313. During his 
episcopate, which lasted twenty-seven years, 


The traffic receipts of railways in the United | to the difficulty of getting rid of the smoke. To|much was done; but great difficulties and im- 


Kingdom amounted, for the week endi 


July | obviate this on the Lyttelton side, the upper | pediments were in the way for continuing the 


20th, on 12,823 miles, to 797,5891., and for the portion of the tunnel was partitioned off by a| western side, and for beginning the building of 
corresponding week of last year, on 12,660 fioor or brattice, about 9 ft. above rail-level, | the two towers. 


miles, to 774,5851., showing an increase of 263 
miles, and of 23,0041. 








A TUNNEL THROUGH AN EXTINCT 
VOLCANO, 


LYTTELTON, NEW ZEALAND, 


Tue fertile “plains” of the Canterbury 
settlement, in the southern of the two great 
islands of New Zealand, are divided from the 
port of Lyttelton by a neers hills, 
over which even a was at first a 
difficulty. In course of time certain comparative 
improvements in this primitive mode of convey- 
ance were effected; and in May, 1861, the local 
Government accepted a tender from Messrs. 
George Holmes & Co., of Melbourne, to com- 
plete a line of railway from Lyttelton to Christ- 
chnrch, a distance of six miles, with the excep- 
tion of the stations, in five years, ending June lst, 
1866, for 240,5001., the cost of a tunnel, 2,838 
yards long, and called the Moorhouse Tunnel, 
being fixed at 195,0001. The first sod was cut 
in the Heathcote Valley on the 17th of July, 
1861, and this may be said to have been the 
date of the commencement of the tunnel works, 
as up to this time ‘nothing had been accom- 
plished beyond sinking the trial shafts, and 
driving ninety-six yards of heading, viz., thirty 
at the south, and sixty-six at the north end of 
the tunnel. 

The plan adopted by the contractors was to 
mine the whole work from a wide bottom-heading. 
To expedite the work, three additional shafts 
were sunk, one close to each front, and one in 
the clay cutting at the north end of the tunnel, 
whilst at the same time a gullet was driven up 
the cutting to meet the heading. Although the 
ground proved very wet in placer, rendering it 
necessary to close-pole a length of seven chains 
through clay and sand, this plan was perfectly 
successful, and the timbering remained in good 
order until the commencement of the brick 
lining, at the end of the following year. 

On the 29th of September, 1862, Mrs. Moor- 
house laid the first stone at the north end of the 
tunnel, that of the south being laid by Mr. John 
Hall, in April, 1864. 

The works were at first carried on under great 


| forming a smoke-flue connected with one of the | 
| shafts, at the bottom of which was placed a. 
| furnace, which, by rarefying the air, caused a} 
steady current up the shaft, and drew the smoke | 
away from the face of the workings. A similar | 
plan was adopted at the north end, the chimney | 
of a forge being led into the shaft, and answering | 
of a furnace, but the brattice was | 
only continued for a short distance beyond the | 


g 


, and the ventilation has continued | 
ever since; but on the Heathcote side, 
where the work for the last quarter of a mile 
has been driven by a top-heading (the temporary 
floor being left above the permanent rail-level 
drainage purposes), the ventilation at the 
of the work became sluggish, and recourse 
had to driving air on to the face by means 
fans driven by an 8-horse steam-engine. 
proved perfectly successful. 

The system employed to secure the correct- 
ness of the alignment of the two ends of the 
tunnel was very simple. A permanent mark 
was fixed in the centre line of the tunnel, on a 
tower built on the dividing range, nearly mid- 
way between the two ends. A transit instru- 
ment being placed on the meridian of the tunnel, 
as well as of the tower on the hill, it could be 
seen at once whether the flame of a candle placed 
in the centre line of the work inside the tunnel 
was in a vertical plane with the mark on the 
tower. But it was also desirable, in case of 
error, to have the means not only of correcting, 
but of calculating the amount of such error, and 
this could be readily done. The permanent mark 
on the central tower consisted of a batten 6 in. 
wide, with a black stripe 1 in. wide down the 
centre. The eye-piece of the transit instrument 
being furnished with five vertical wires placed 
at equal distances apart, the value of the space 
between any two wires at a distance equal to 
that of the mark on the tower could be ascertained 
by reference to the width of the batten, which 
thus gave a scale by which the error in the 
position of a light placed in the tunnel under the 
tower could be rated with great exactness. It 
has been by this means that the alignment has 
been tested from time to time, and the proof of 
the correctness of the system has been estab- 
lished by the present result. 


upcast shaft. 
On the aoe side this system answered | 
perfectly 
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It was necessary to remove several houses and 
chapels adjoining, in order to begin the towers 
now existing. Such changes, in those times, 
required difficult and much prolonged negotia- 
tions; but these were so far effected in 1325 that 
the foundation of the southern tower was laid. 
In 1380, at last, it was decided that the demoli- 
tion of the Minster on the square was to be 
effected, and one year afterwards the difficulties 
were removed, which so many years had been in 
the way of completing the building of the cathe- 
dral; soon after which the second tower was 
built. The principal altar was erected of stone 
in 1404: it existed until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The present altar was 
erected in the year 1785. 

The building of the cathedral itself went on 
without interruption, though slowly, by means 
of many voluntary contributions, made princi- 
pally by citizens of Ratisbon, who did every- 
thing they could to promote the work. But the 
doctrine of the Reformation taught by Wycliff and 
John Huss caused great excitement and dis- 
order, and the Hussites laid waste the country, 
so that the funds for building the cathedral 
could only with difficulty be collected. When 
the Reformation was effected a total interrup- 
tion took place, estranging a great part of the 
population from the Roman Catholic clergy. In 
consequence of the contributions coming in 
very sparingly, the tower reached in 1436 only 
the height of the roof of the church. The 
naves were vaulted in 1464, and the gable be- 
tween the two towers was built in 1480. In 
1496 the third story of the northern tower was 
so far raised as it was still seen in 1858. After 
the year 1496 but little was done towards com- 
pleting the building. 

The following persons were active as “ build- 
ing and working masters” (dombay and werk- 
meister) of the steeples:—Liebhart der Mynnaer, 
Heinrich Diirnstetter Wenszla, Andreas Egl, the 
three Roritzer, Conrad, Mathiius, and Wolfgang, 
father and sons. The last named, as ringleader 
of a rebellion against the magistrate of the town, 
was beheaded in 1514. After him followed 
Erhard Heydenreich, who died in 1524. Albert 
von Térring (1613-1649) caused the cathedral 
to be restored after the taste then prevalent. A 
rich iron trellis was made at the entrance into 
the choir, before the high altar two large cande- 
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WROUGHT METAL WORK IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Spire of the National Memorial of the Prince Consort, Hyde Park. 


labra were placed, and the towers were 
provided with roofs. It was under the same 
Albert von Toérring that the Thirty Years’ War 
broke out. Duke Bernhard of Weimar captured 
the town, and the Protestants took possession of 
the cathedral, and kept it during nine months. 

Under Bishop Clemens (a Duke of Bavaria) 
more attention was, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, bestowed on the building of the cathe- 
dral. Above the crossing of the nave Master 
Anton Riva, of Landshut, erected a cupola 
according to the Italian taste, and from that time 
the works proceeded in the same sense and 
manner. The interior was overloaded with 
tasteless pomp, and the noble building was 
thereby disfigured. 

King Ludovic I., of Bavaria, in the years 1834 
to 1838, caused all that was contrary to good 
taste to be removed; the cathedral was orna- 
mented with many painted windows ; the altars 





were renewed or restored in more appropriate 
style. The cupola, erected by Anton Riva, was 
taken down and replaced by a cross vault. 
These works were performed, under the direction 
of Councillor Girtner, of Munich, by Inspector 
Nadler, of Ratisbon, who accomplished the noble 
but difficult task with praiseworthy and con- 
scientious care. The restoration was completed 
in 1839. 

In the year 1858 a society for finishing 
completely all parts of the cathedral was founded 
under the patronage of King Maximilian II. and 
of the bishop of the diocese ; and Mr. Denzinger, 
architect, was appointed dortbau-meister. 

The object of the society is to procure the 
necessary means for completing the building, 
especially the raising and finishing of the two 
principal spires. These steeples, which, before 
the beginning of the work, had a height of 
152 ft., are to be raised to a height of 365 ft. 





The Cross on a larger Scale. 


[See p. 588, ante. 


Oar view shows the cathedral as it is proposed 
to be completed. 

A beginning was made in 1859, and with the 
raising of the steeples in 1860. Up to the year 
1863 the pecuniary means at the disposition of 
the building-master were insignificant, and little 
could, therefore, be done. It was then that 
King Ludovic I. of Bavaria took upon him to 
promote the undertaking by a yearly gift of 
20,000 florins (abont 1,666. sterling). Since 
that time the works have proceeded with more 
speed; but they would be carried on faster if 
additional means could be collected. 

Since 1860, about 310,000 florins, or 26,0001. 
sterling, have been spent upon the building. The 
works, it is asserted, will be completed in the 
year 1870. The porch to the principal entrance, 
as shown in our view, is triangular on plan. 
Of this remarkable work we shall give a more 
complete illustration. 
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RATISBON CATHEDRAL. As PROPOSED TO BE COMPLETED, 
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THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


We have reason to believe, though we do 
not speak quite positively, that the Judges of 
Designs have reported in favour of the plan we 
have from the first pointed out as seeming to 
meet the greatest number of the stated require- 
ments,—that of Mr. E. M. Barry. Further, 
that in respect of the external design, they give 
the preference to that of Mr. Street. 








FROM MELBOURNE. 


Tue Intercolonial Exhibition Commissioners 
reported at the close of the Exhibition that the 
number of exhibitors from the respective colo- 
nies was as follows :— 











WN vatensctnnns 1,479 
Mow Batts Wate .ccccccsecvesecssvtdoresessbecssecrs 273 
South Australia 103 
DINNING ocucensestnqnevenaiensscnsnssnehinianpiansie 36 
I AIOE s.<cacdacncscnseseseravnunveronenc’ 196 
INTE s. cncssasdcbacsecstbocccacsedoveeincnsegentatans 738 
EO, BONO, a iansd sn sind blecgebsnscccttiensnactabonts 88 
New Caledonia ......... 36 
Netherland India 3 
SEGUE |. sctinecivetstceor 6 
Wiis. \ cildinonntaineesaamencetiinen 2,956 


The medallions and certificates distributed 
were as follow :— 


Hon. 
Medallions. Certificates. 
i 





South Australia... 

Queensland ............ 
Western Australia 
DID 55 cdSevvtadunacsnciencticosth 
New Zealand ...... 
New Caledonia ... 
Netherland India 


of 90,000,000 gallons, and two smaller ones, one 
at Stawell, and one at the Reefs ;—the reservoir 
already constructed by the Government at the 
Reefs to be made available as a storage reservoir, 
and the whole of these reservoirs to be connected 
by pipes. In the mean time it is proposed to 
construct the reservoir at Stawell of a capacity 
of 40,000,000 gallons, and that proposed at the 
Reefs of 5,000,000 gallons. The total capacity 
of the proposed reservoirs will thus be 135,000,000 
gallons, independently of the reservoir already 
constructed by the Government. Landsborough 
is proposed to be supplied from a reservoir con- 
structed on the Landsborough Creek, from which 
the water would be conveyed by means of an 
open channel. The supply is estimated at 
600,000 gallons per diem, and the cost would be 
about 6,0001. 








BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANK. 


THE corner-stone of the new building was laid 
on Monday last. It will be erected at the corner 
of Stephenson-place and New-street, Birming- 
ham, and will be “Classical” in design. The 
front towards New-street will be in three, and 
that towards Stephenson-place in eight com- 
partments, divided on the ground-floor by rusti- 
cated pilasters, having Ionic pilaster caps on a 
plain substantial basement. The first floor will 
have three-quarter attached columns of the 
Corinthian order, with coupled pilasters at the 
angles. The upper cornice will be crowned by 
an open balustrade, the angles being carried 
higher, and treated as coupled pilasters, with 
separate caps and cornices. The public entrance 
will be in the centre of the New-street front, 
under a portico having four lonic detached 








Mauritius 





| 
The finance committee have just issued their 
balance-sheet, showing their receipts and ex- 
penditure. The Exhibition was open for 106. 
days. During that time 150,896 persons paid | 
for admission at the doors, and the gross attend- | 
ance, including season-ticket holders, free passes, 
&c., amounted to 268,634 persons. The receipts 
were 14,433/, 2s. ld. The expenditure amounted 
to 14,4771. 18s. 3d. Of this total there are at 
least 6,5721. 15s. 6d., which represent available 
assets in the shape of permanent works, which 
are to be handed over to the Government. 

The population of Victoria on the 31st of 
March, 1867, consisted of 364,746 males and 
279,130 females, or 643,876 persons. The regis- 
trar-general remarks :—“ Daring the past quar- 
ter there has been a total loss to the population 
of twelve persons, arising from the fact that the 
excess of departures over arrivals (1,473), ex- 
ceeded the excess of births over deaths (1,461) 
by that number.” 

The new Post Office, which has been so long 
in the course of erection, was to be opened for 
the first time on the Ist of July. 

The cattle market special committee, and the 
market committee, recommend that premiuzas of 
1001. and 50l. be paid for the best designs for 
markets for cattle and sheep, &c., to be erected 
in Donttagalla. Application is to be invited 
from candidates for the office of city surveyor. 

The new Presbyterian church at West Mel- 
bourne has been opened for divine worship. The 
church has been completely finished within. 
The floor slopes from the west end down to 
within a few yards of the pulpit, at an angle of 
about 30 degrees, a flight of steps being placed 
for each aisle. Stairs lead up to the entrances, 
of which there are two, one at each extremity of 
the west end, and the passages within converge 
towards the pulpit in the form of the letter Y. 
The church is stuccoed within, and set off with 
mouldings. The usual form of construction has 
been followed in the roof, which is supported by 
light timbers, and varnished in a wainscot style. 
The windows are stained in devices, including 
two scrolls with texts of Scripture. At night 
the church is lighted by three large sunlights in 
the roof. The cost of the portion completed is 
7,0001., of which 5,0001. have already been sub- 
scribed. 

The men engaged in repairing the Amherst 
reservoir embankment have discovered that 
leakage has been caused by the boring of 
crayfish into the bank. The perforation has 
been filled up. 

It is proposed to supply Pleasant Creek with 
water, by means of an independent scheme. 
This scheme consists in the constraction of a 
large reservoir in the Black Range, of a capacity ! 








|of polished granite, each in one piece. 


columns, the shafts and bases of which = 
e 
banking-room will be 92 ft. long, 49 ft. wide, 
and 30 ft. high, lighted by nine circular-headed 
windows, each 18 ft. high, and by a lantern- 
light in the centre of ceiling, 37 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in. 
The private entrance will be in Stephenson-place, 
and the board-room and ante-rooms on the first 
floor. The rest of the upper portion of the 
building will be occupied by the private rooms 
for managers and apartments for the resident 
clerks, porters, &c. The strong-room is removed 
from the external walls, and will have double 
doors. The books, bullion, &., are to be lowered 
and raised by means of a hydraulic lift. The 
main fronts will be in Portland stone, and the 
interior walls and decorations of the bank and 
principal rooms in Martin’scement. The fittings 
will be of polished mahogany, and the bank and 
other principal rooms are intended to be warmed 
and ventilated by Dr. Van Hecke’s system, in- 
troduced into this country by Mr. W. W. Phip- 
son, C.E. The whole will be executed under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. The 
builders are Messrs. John Cresswell & Son. 





A SLIP AT ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH. 


Sir,—The Abbey Church of Romsey is well 
known as one of the finest specimens of Norman 
architecture in the kingdom, and much has been 
done of late years in restoring it, and for the 
most part very well done. To the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, as chief recipients of the rec- 
torial tithes, belongs the duty of keeping the 
chancel in repair; and this, after long waiting 
for, is now being done. The lower tier of arches 
is opened, displaying the massive grandeur of 
the columns, which before was hidden, and pro- 
ducing a magnificence of effect hardly to be 
equalled. The clearstory and triforiam arches 
are being restored, and a fine roof is in course of 
construction to replace the old dilapidated one, 
which formerly extended to the extremity of the 
building ; but, having been destroyed by fire, was 
replaced by one nearly flat; and the present 
one, which is raised to the original pitch, instead 
of being continued to the end of the building, 


stops short some feet, and is furnished with a| ap 


plain gable, of the barn style, and the battle- 
mented parapet remains. It is not yet too late 
to remedy this, which, if completed, will always 
be regarded as a great mistake. The north 
transept was restored two years since, and 
covered with a new roof. There the gable, the 
original one, rises from the outer wall, and in- 
stead of being plain, has five fine arches, the 
centre one open to the interior, and now filled 
with stained glass. The restoration of the south 
traneept is contemplated, and that, when carried 


out, will correspond with the north; and then 
the chancel, which, if there were any difference, 
should have been more elaborate, will be plainer 
externally and internally, and with the incon- 
gruous parapet remaining. It is true the archi- 
tecture of the east front differs from the others, 
as there are two fine Early English windows in- 
serted ; but this only makes the unsightliness of 
the present arrangement more conspicuous. 
OBSERVER, 








THE CHISEL. 


“ ANOTHER FREEMASON ”’ writes,—I did not see 
the letter of your correspondent “ Freemason ”’ 
until the commenting of “ Antiquary” in your 
last issue drew my attention to the query con- 
cerning the invention of the chisel. Perhaps it 
may be of interest to point out that the deri- 
vation of the name is probably from the old 
British word chisel, a stone; as, for instance, in 
the remarkable ridge of pebbles on the south 
coast of Devon, called from this circumstance, 
“ The Chisel-bank.” And, again, also (as local 
historians agree) in the word Chelsea, derived 
from Chisel-ea, on account of the nature of its 
gravelly or stony soil. These derivations would 
carry us back to the era of flint implements as 
the period of the invention of the chisel. Many 
of the specimens shown in museums were evi- 
dently intended for the same purposes as the 
modern steel tool, which has had appropriated 
to it, in industrial technology, the word origi- 
nally employed to designate a shaped sharp stone, 
used for the purpose of hollowing out canoes, or 
other wooden conveniences of savage life. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Last week brought to a close the Confér- 
ence Internationale projected by the Société 
Impériale et Centrale des Architectes 4 Paris, 
of which M. Baltard is president. It was nume- 
rously attended by French architects, and Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Prussia, Portugal, &., were 
well represented ; but I am sorry to say only 
one Englishman attended, although it was 
made known to the Institute some time since. 
Had they taken a little trouble to have 
made it known to its members, Englishmen 
would have more fully responded. The nourish- 
ing this feeling of fraternity between the 
two nations is a great boon, at least to the 
younger members of our profession, for one 
learns more in an hour in the bureau of a friend 
than during a week en ville. It is there we can 
see and comprehend their system of planning, in 
which they excel all others. After the confer- 
ence was ended the society gave a banquet at 
the Grand Hétel du Louvre, inviting tous les 
étrangers. About 130 or more attended, and the 
evening passed off very pleasantly. 

W. Hovenpen HENDRY. 








ST. STEPHEN’S, VIENNA, AND THE 
SULTAN. 


S1r,—No doubt, when Abdul Aziz first beheld 
Vienna’s greatest ornament, he was well aware 
of a family anecdote, highly creditable to the 
architectural taste, and perhaps some religious 
liberality, of an ancestor. But as the fact seems, 
strangely, little known, it may be well worth 
bringing into notice at this juncture. May that 
well-omened visit, as those to other countries, 
not least our own, be the harbinger of mach 
peace and mutual benefit ! 

During the fearful Ottoman siege, under the 
Sultan of the time when thecity wasrelieved, when 
sinking with its insufficient garrison of 11,000 
men under Stahremberg, by the good ally John 
Sobieski of Poland (its then ey oon 
Augustus, being of little worth), e Sultan 
ne have been deeply struck with the 
noble spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral ; so much 
so as to have revolted from its wanton destruc- 
tion. He therefore sent a message to the 
authorities, that if his insignia and cypher were 
placed on the building, he would direct great 
care to be taken against injuring it. This was 
promptly agreed to; and, to the credit of all, the 
insignia have never been disturbed, and are 
passed now by the visitor, at a high stare, daring 
his ascent, which can be made nearly to the top, 
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This tower and spire of Vienna (of which there 
is a south-west view in Dibdin’s “ Tour”) are 
the most beautiful in the world. Of 
towers alone, Ulm (300 ft. high) may come 
second; and the nearest approaches in 
may be St. Peter’s, Norwich ; and Wrexham. The 
lower story of Vienna, outside the south wall of 
the church, is very large. From thence the 
gradual decrease or tapering is of wondrous 
beauty, to the summit, which is about 50 ft. 
higher than our St. Paul’s. 

In the words of a recent traveller, it is lite- 
rally “ frosted over” (only not excessively con- 
spicuous), with carved ornaments. It has a clock, 
a kind of gallery for observations, and contains 
many large bells, the “great” one weighing 
about twenty-four thousand pounds. P. 








COMPETITION. — BOARD OF WORKS, 
POPLAR DISTRICT, NEW OFFICES. 


Ar the meeting of the Board, on the 30th ult., 
the report of the New Offices Committee, recom- 
mending the following designs, was received and 
adopted :— 











Motto Name. Premium. 
Circinus...... | Mr. Fletcher, late Assistant § £50 
| or to the Board. j 
Octagon......; Mr. Harston, Kast 30 
| India-road, Limehouse. 
ee { Mr. A. Wilsen, Bow 





Forty-three designs were submitted. 





Six,—A short time since ten designs out of 
forty-five were selected by a committee of the 
Poplar Board of Works, and referred to Mr. 
Sancton Wood to report upon, but not in their 
order of merit, as the Board reserved to them- 
selves the right of awarding the premiums, which 
they have now done to three competitors, who 
are intimately acquainted with the Committee. 

The sum proposed to be expended, according 
to the instructions to competitors, was 5,0001. 
Mr. 8. Wood estimates the first premiated de- 
sign, “ Circinus,” to cost 5,4361.; the second, 
“ Octagon,” 6,0801. (!); the third, “ Cives,” 
6,9951. (!!) 

There are, I understand, several designs sent 
in showing far greater artistic merit at a less 
cost than those selected for premiums. 

The designs are to be exhibited for one week 
in the Town-hall, Poplar, and one week in the 
Vestry-hall, Bow, the admission to be by tickets. 

The following extract from the local paper 
(East London Observer) is sufficient to open the 
eyes of the ratepayers to a neat job :— 


“We may state that it was rted that Mh nn el 
is po other than Mr. Fletcher, the late Assistant-Surv 
te the Poplar Board of of Works ; ‘Octagon,’ Mr. A 
Harston, of East India-road ; and *Cives,’ a son of Mr. 
- bei = of Bow. Of course, the conduct of the mem- 
Board is is unimpeachable ; and there cannot be 
ee pore doubt but that they exercised their architec- 
tural knowledge to the fullest extent in the selection of 
the plans. But the fect that one of the three favourites 
has n connected with the Boserd, that another is about 
to form an alliance with a member’s daughter, and that 
the third is a gentleman of considerable local influence, is 
80 ride remarkable that we basten to endeavour to remove 
~ é idea that — bas ay the faintest tinge of favourit- 
tween the ies, more as 
the mutter, to protect thephbbe (and aescbanionn 
= .s employed a — to guide them in their 
decision, and awarded him the munificent sum of 
261. to give am unbiassed opinion on the relative merits of 
the plans submitted to him.” 
Detta. 








BARRED STREETS. 


Some attention has recently been directed to 
the number of streets in London having bars 
across them, which of course preciudes apy 
other than local trafiic ; and during a 
im the Metropolitan Board of Works, a member 
stated that he lived in a street having a bar, 
and, should it be done away with, he would ex- 
pect to be compensated. It further appears that 

these streets are paved, watched, and lighted at 
the public expense, just as otber streets are, 
where no such privilege exists, which leads one 
to wonder upon what principle of equity such an 
arrangement is permitted to continue. Surely 
there is something wrong in allowing individuals 
to lay out streets, and for their own privacy and 
convenience debarring the public from their use ; 
and as in the case of Hamilton-place, a few per- 
sons, socially and politically powerful, com- 


pelling the public to an outlay of probably more 
than 100,0001., to keep their little cul de sac 
quiet and secluded. 

All this seems to show pretty clearly that 
every interest having sufficient political influence 
in this country is well , save the public 
interest, which has but small chance of success 
in the scramble of powerful cliques and coteries, 
armed with prescriptive rights, privileges, and 
franchises, which are in most cases, when closely 
scrutinized, founded upon usurpation or political 
corruption, if not something worse. 

If, however, the claim be recognised, let us 
see how far it will take us. There has lately 
been a good deal said about opening out blind | in 
alleys, if for no other p than their venti- 
lation, and few will deny the benefit of such a 
change ; but will not the owners and occupiers 
of such places, in even the most unsavoury parts 
of the town, be entitled to compensation for 
having their courts and alleys disturbed by being 
made public thoroughfares ? No doubt, if other 
things were equal ; but “ there’s the rub.” 

To return to the subject of barred streets and 
streets ending in a cul de sac, I will venture on 
what may be deemed a rash assertion ; that is, 
that to continue these streets and to abolish those 
bars would be to stop at once the cry for wider 
streets and more of them. Let me mention 
Long-acre, Old-street, Paternoster-row, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, Judd-street, and scores of others 
too many to name. J. W. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE SCREEN. 


Six,—Perceiving that workmen have commenced the 
removal of the wall in front of Burlington House, — 
me to ee that the well-known a a the 

side should be re-erected in one of our pu var 
It would be useful as a screen toany objettonable 

and as a shelter to visitors from rain. 

architectural beauty, and associated with aaa 

Pope, Handel, Burke, and many other ae on 
men of the eighteenth century, I believe the question of 
ite ation well worthy consideration. 

this note have a ty Aye me n 
hint that one of our best publi about to 
undergo great alterations in canecquense ofa nem which 
silently passed the House of Commons, viz., 15,0001., for 
adapting Burlington House to the use of certain learned 
societies, B. H. 











APPARATUS FOR BUILDING CONCRETE 
HOUSES. 


Sizn,—In your journal there is an advertise- 
ment headed “ Tall’s patent Apparatus for con- 
structing Walls, Houses, and other Bnildings,” 
accompanied by  wood-cut of the said appara- 
tus, which Mr. Tall in his advertisement claims 
the credit of having invented. 

The apparatus in question was not invented 
by Mr. Tall, but is well known to engineers and 
architects as being fully figured and described 
in most of the standard elementary works on 
building. 

For example, in “ Rondelet, de l’Art de Batir,” 
vol. i., article 2, “des Pierres Artificielles,”’ 
pp. 229—239, the apparetus is fully described 
and illustrated by sixteen figures, occupying the 
whole of plates 4 and 5 in the first volume of 
the folio atlases of plates accompanying the 
work. 

In another well-known work, “ Peter Nichol- 
son’s Architectural Dictionary,” the same appa- 
ratus is described in p. 526 of the second volume, 
and fully illustrated om ihe plate facing that 
page by fifteen figures. Nicholson says that it 
has been in “use for some time in different parts 
of this kingdom, as in Bedfordshire, Lancashire, 
&e. ” 

The apparatus is also fully described and 
illustrated by woodcuts in pp. 725, 726, and 727 
of “ Cresy’s Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineering. 

The apparatus thus elaborately and 
described in these three very well known stand- 
ard works is in all identical with that 
claimed and figured by Mr. Tall in his advertise- 
ment as his own invention. “The chimney 
core”’ figured in his advertisement has also been 
in common use in forming fiues in rubble walls 
for the last ten years at least. 

There are two other statements in his adver- 
tisement that invite comment. He states that 
the cost is only balf that of brickwork, and the 
strength ten times as great. This is an enor- 
mous exaggeration. For equal thicknesses the 
strength of the concrete wall is not ten-fold, but 
only three-fold that of brick : as correctly stated 
in Mr. Chadwick’s report on the concrete build- 
ings at the French Exhibition. 

Duke-street, 8.W. Henry Conypeare, 








FALL OF BRICKWORK. 


an thrust outwards by the weight of the 
brickwork above, neither were the story-posts in- 
serted. Too much care cannot be taken in carry- 
ing up a party-wall the end of which bas, as is 
constantly the case, to support the weight of the 
fronts of two houses. constructed 
of hard bricks set in good cement under the end 
of bressummer, with hoop iron bond about every 
six courses, and strong iron ties should be built 
into the walls, say 5 or 6 ft. long, passing over 
the top of the bressummer and securely fixed ; 
ties should also be inserted to steady ite centre. 
The stone templet under each end of bressammer 
should be, at any rate, the full width of the 
bressummer. The ise is that there are not 
more accidents than even do occur from 
in this particular. If builders would but think, 
they would see the risk they run, and that it 
might be avoided by a very small extra outlay. 
We have made more, perhaps, of this matter 
than might at first appear needful; but if this 
careless system of constructing the walling to 
carry so much weight be not altered, an’ 
requisite ties used to keep the bressummers 
in their proper position, some far more serious 
accident must occur sooner or later than has 


| hitherto taken place. 








THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


Ar the meeting of the Common Council on the 
2nd inst., on the motion of Mr. Stapleton, chair- 
man of the City Lands Committee, who stated 
that the last fifteen years the Corporation 
had expended about 50,0001., in all, in adapting 
the Guildhall to great State ‘ceremonials, it was 
resolved by a majority of 11 im a court of 97 
members :— 

“ That the repeated and heavy expenditure which takes 


place at Guildhall on every occasion of public on 
affords evidence Pe! ay insufficiency of the pred 


at the disposal of ration for such purposes, while 
the space crababte 1 for the library and museum has also 
been declared altogether insufficient ; therefore, it is 


desirable some com and 

es eee ly for such objects should be at once 
prepared and laid before this Court, and that it be referred 
to such committee as this Court shall direct to obtain « 
plan and estimate accordingly.” 


On the motion of Dr. Saunders, it was resolved 
in effect to retain the building in Guildhall-yard, 
recently erected for the reception of the Sultan, 
for the use of the Corporation until after the 
9th of November next, Lord Mayor’s-day. 

It puzzles us to divine a reason why the style of 
the Guildhall was not followed im the erection of 
the temporary building referred to. The actual 
effect is very incongruous. By the way, we 
should much like to learn how many representa- 
tives of art, literature, or science were invited on 
the occasion of the recent visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and the Sultan ? 








COMPENSATION CASES. 
Lieut.-Col. James and M. . — The 


etropolitan ‘ 
prepetty, cegnens. fe, Sn ae ee oorgate 
treet lp oumpeinns -seven shops and 


warehouses, yoy as Nos, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 70a, 71, “7a, 73, 74, 76, 76, 77, yo 80, 81, 82, 93, 
84, 85, and 86, Fore-street, and and No. ll, le Moorfields, 
and it was ere ~ Recess , to 
i a ye ho ar trator be g Mr A, Wi on 
behalf of wm and Mr. Faller, of 18, 
Poultry, on behalf of the claimant, who yo appounted as thei 
umpire Mr. Charles Lee; and the case was commenced at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Wed , the 26th 
ult., ya claimant being a by a * Hawkins, 
Sets te, aaa a Gooren 
solicitor, of Ton ent ; the pany 

Lloyd and Mr. Holloway. 

r. Hawkins, in o the case, maintained that the 
enneet way of arriving at the value of p of 
description, was by considering it as buildin Be and 
adapted to much more valuable pu than 
A question had arisen 20 to the validity of ce 

by Col. James’s father, and be would 
produce evidence as to the value in either alternative. 


Mr. George Fuller, arbitrator, valued the at 

86,6071., or, subject to the said leases, at 77,47 

be TAnson, architect, said his opinion was was that the 
whole of the land should be cleared, and it t then be 
let on building leases in Little Moorfields at 2s. per foot 


in the eastern part of th* estate, in Fore-street 3s. per 
6d. per foot, which 


foot, and the western part at 2s. 
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capitalised, would give @ sum, including the custom 
ition for forced sale, of 85,6801. or allowing,the dispu 
leases, 77,642/, 

Mr. Horne, of the firm of Eversfield, Horne, & Co. 
yolned, the property at 87,465/,; or, allowing the leases, 

Mr. Farmer, of Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer 
said that the ground at the eastward end, if cleared, could 
be let at various sums, according to situation, averagi 
2s. 94. a foot; and that at the westward end some of the 
houses were of a very good description, and were worth 
rentals of from 1502. to 3001, per annum, the public-house 
at the corner, The Grapes, having a very valuable licence 
aud trade attached to it, and being worth 400/. per annum, 
This would give a total of 87,8971.; or with the leases 
allowed, 76,9602, 

Mr. Trist, of the firm of Norton, Trist, Watney, & Co., 
was of opinion that if the leases were held to be valid, the 
eastern portion of the estate should be divided into blocks, 
each of which should be cleared at, and not until, the ex- 
piration of the longest lease in each block, and the land 
would then be worth on an average 2s. 6d. per foot, and 
that the reversionary interest in the houses at the western 
side of the estate might be taken at their present rental 
value, This would bring his valuation to 59,6982. ; or, if the 
leases were invalid, to 71,432/., but these figures did not 
include the reversionary interest in the pubhe-houses, 

Mr. Vigers dealt with the property in a similar manner 
to Mr, Trist, and valued it, in the event of the leases hold- 
ing good, at 65,684/., or if in hand, at 71,8972. 

r, Ashpitel, architect, also divided the property into 
sections, but differently to the two previous witnesses, 
go it with valid leases at 68,465/., or invalid at 

2 

Kelly v. The Royal Commissioners of the new Law Courts. 
This was a compensation claim at Courts of Justice 
Compensation Court, August 5th, before High Bailiff of 
Westminster, and a jury, exceeding 20,0001., on the pai 
of Mr, Kelly, the publisher of “ Kelly’s Directory,” in 
Old Seowell const, for the business premises and loss 
by removal. The case was appointed for half-past ten 
o'clock, and seemed to have created much interest. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Horace Lloyd were for the 
claimant; the Attorney-General, Mr. Day, and Mr. 
M‘Mahon appeared for the Royal Commissioners. 


tended, and he took his seat in the box for more than en 


by Mr. A. Squibbs, of Bridgwater, builder, for 
2,0001. The architect is Mr. C. Knowles. The 
church is to be built in the Perpendicular style, 
and will accommodate 200 persons. 

All Cannings (Wilts).—The chancel of the 
ancient church of All Cannings has been restored 
by the Rev, T. A. Methuen, rector of the parish. 
A new pulpit of carved oak has also been erected 
by the friends of the rector as a memorial of 
his ministry for half a century. A brass plate 
beneath a stained-glass window, given by Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt, bears this inscription :— 
“This window is dedicated to the honour and 
glory of Almighty God by Thomas Sotheron 
Estcourt, in memory of a friendship of more 
than 50 years between the houses of Methuen and 
Estcourt. ‘We took sweet counsel together, 
and walked in the ‘House of God as friends :’ 
Psalms lv. 14,” 

Great Billing.—The church of St. Andrew at 
Great Billing, has been restored in the interior, 
and a new organ, built by Messrs. Bevington, of 
London, inaugurated. There is a mortuary 
chapel (generally called the Thomond Chapel) 
on the north side of the chancel, which con- 
tained, in addition to several mural monuments 
of the family, a huge family pew, with its fire- 
place, screen, and curtains, in the style of the 
last century, looking more like an inferior draw- 
ing-room than a place for prayer. This has 
been removed, and an arch formed at the east 
end of the north aisle, and the organ now occupies 
the place of the pew. This mortuary chapel 
was formerly entered by an archway of bad 
Classic character and proportions. This has 
been removed, and an arcade of two arches, with 





A and jury was summoned, and only *‘one’’ at- 


hour whilst the parties negotiated to settle the matter for 
the oy nf required for the new Palace of Justice. At, 
length Mr, Hawkins announced that the matter was. 
settled, and the solitary gentleman could give a verdict for | 
12,500/., if he felt himself competent to give it alone. | 
The juryman said, “Oh, yes, for twice theamount.” The | 
common jurors came up to be discharged, and the High 
Bailiff thought they should be sworn to give a verdict. | 
The suggestion was acted upon, and a verdict by consent | 
pane recorded for 12,600/., and the jurymen received their | 
ee. | 
Stevens v. The Royal Commissioners.—This was a claim of | 
19,7291. for premises required for the New Law Courts, at | 
Bell-yard, and for loss consequent on removal, as printer, | 
from 35, 36, and 37, Bell-yara, and for other premises used | 


as warehouses for printing, &c., known as a “‘Cottage.”” 


carved foliated capitals of Early Decorated cha- 


desirable than the erection of two churches so 
near together as would be the new one of St. 
Uswald’s and the new one opposite 
thereto. At all events, the chapel will have to 
be enlarged or rebuilt under the new scheme, 
and, with the addition of the funds already 
raised for the Tything church, ample means wil! 
be afforded for the erection of one good structure 
sufficiently capacious for the district. The 
bishop of the district is in favour of the scheme, 
and so are the Tything Church Committee. A 
public meeting has been held to consider the 
question generally, and to investigate Mr. Scott's 
plans for the new church. 

Willenhall.—The new parish church, which 
has just been erected on the site of the old brick 
edifice, has been consecrated. The edifice is 
Decorated, and stands partly upon the founda- 
tions of the former building, measures 105 ft. in 
length internally, and consists of nave, with 
north and south aisles, chancel, double transept 
on the north side, vestry on the south side of 
the chancel, and a tower, which is the 
principal entrance, at the west end of the north 
aisle. The height of the tower is about 100 ft., 
and of the nave, to the apex of the roof, about 
45 ft. from the ground-line. The walls are faced 
externally with red sandstone, from Codsall, and 
the roofs are covered with grey and red tiles, 
\ the ridges being surmounted by an ornamental! 
cresting. Internally the columns, arches, and 
window-dressings are of stone, from Codsall, 
Hollington, and Bath, and the roof-timbers are 
of deal, stained, but not varnished. The sittings 
are all of oak, the greater part being new, and 
the remainder made from the oak pews taken 
from the old church. The chancel-floor is laid 





racter, substitated in its place. The architects 
(Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons) originally intended 
to form an arcade of three arches, but on pulling 
down parte of the wall, for the purpose of insert- 
ing the arches, discovered two old square-headed 
Decorated windows, one at the east and one at 
the west end of the wall. These have been pre- 
served and restored, and two arches only placed 
between them. All the old pews have been re- 
moved, and new open seats, with open-framed 
backs, and book and kneeling boards placed in 


| with encaustic tiles, from Mr. Thorne’s works, 
| at Broseley, and the aisles are paved with black 
jand red Staffordshire quarries. The nave is 
' divided from north and south aisles, of consider- 
| able width, by symmetrical stone pillars, over- 
|arched by a Pointed roof. The pulpit is of 
| stone. The east window, which has five lights, 
| is filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. RB. D. 
| Gough. The lower part of the window is divided 
|into ten compartments, each illustrating some 
special incident in connexion with the passion, 


e. 
On this occasion nine special jurors attended, and the their stead. The whole are executed in pitch | death, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


parties consulted for some time to settle the matter. 


Mr. Hawkins, for the Commissioners, said his learned | pine. The church is heated upon Messrs. Haden | The window has been put in by Messrs. Clayton 
friend Mr. Lloyd had been so pathetic that he had been & Son's principle; that is, arrangements are & Bell, of London, and the cost is said to be 


more liberal than perhaps he ought to have been. 
jury would give a verdict for 10,0002, 
Mr. Lloy 
occupation to Lady- 
A verdict was returned by the jury for 10,000, 


the | made for extracting the cold air from the church, 2501. On the north side of the chancel is a 
said that there were other conditions as to | a8 well as for forcing the hot air into it. A mew, memorial window to a deceased son of the 
y, and the plant to be taken at 200/. | oak pulpit, on stone base, of Decorated character, | incumbent. 
| is placed on the north side of the middle aisle, | blessing little Children. 


The subject illustrated is Christ 
The windows on the 


| and on the south side is an oak lectern of similar south side cf the chancel are also of stained 








character. Much discussion took place as to 


| glass, and contain representations of the armorial 


| the restoration or removal of an old oak screen bearings of the Duke of Sutherland and the Earl 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


entrance to the chancel. At the request of the 


Paddington. — The foundation-stone of the, Architectural Society, as well as by the particular 


Church of St. Mary 
the 22nd ult. 
Woodchester-street, Harrow-road. Mr. Street. 


is the architect, and Mr. Cowland the builder. | 


The church will be in the Gothic style, and built 
of Bath red brick and stone. The estimated 
cost will be about 20,0001., a portion of which 
comes out of the Bishop of London’s fund, the 
other being supplied by private donations. The 
edifice will accommodate about 1,000 persons. 

Kensal Green.—A gentleman, who has pre- 
served his incognito, bas contributed 5,0001. to 
the Bishop of London’s Fund, for the purpose of 
promoting the erection of a new church at 
Kensal-green, the district around which is rapidly 
increasing in population. 

Broadwinsor.— A new church has _ been 
opened at Drimpton, a hamlet in this parish. 
The cost has been defrayed by subscription. 
The whole of the stone was given by Captain 
Spurway, of Catherstone, Charmoutb, who is a 
landowner in the parish, and this was drawn 
gratuitously by Mr, Pottenger, Mr. Shuttler, and 
other farmers. The building is at the upper 
part of the hamlet. It has four single-light 
lancet-headed windows on each side, with 
buttresses betweer them, a three-light window 
at the east end, and a small window of three 
trefoils under a pointed arch at the west end, 
over the only doorway. A bell-turret surmounts 
the west end. The church has an open wood 
roof, and the pulpit and reading-desk stand at 
each corner of the chancel railings. The open 
benches supply seats for 90. The design was 
furnished by Mr. Allen, architect, Crewkerne, 
and the building is by Mr. Chick, of Beaminster, 
and Mr. Holt, of Broadwingor. 

Cumbwitch.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church which is to be built in this parish has 


Magdalene, was laid on | 
The edifice will be situated in| of the architects, the screen has been retained 


desire of the rector, and with the full consent 


and restored. The sanctuary is paved with 
encaustic tiles from the works of Messrs. Maw 
& Co., and on the face of the risers to the steps 
are inlaid the same description of tiles. The 
works have been carried out, under contract, by 


| Mr. Banks, the woodwork being executed for him 


by Mr. Kightley, and the stonework by Mr. 
Belton. Is is proposed to remove the flat ceil- 
ings of the nave, chancel, and chapel, and sub- 
stitute open-timbered roots. The seating, pulpit, 
prayer-desk, lectern, altar-table, arcades in chan- 
cel, and heating apparatus, have cost 7261., 
which, except 501. contributed by the parish- 
ioners towards the heating apparatus, has been 
paid by Mr. Valentine Cary-Elwes. The chancel 
seats, sanctuary pavement, and chancel door, 
have cost 1061., which amount has been met by 
the rector and his friends. The works have 
been executed from designs, and under the 
superintendence, of Messrs. K. F. Law & Sons, 
of Northampton. The organ (which is the gift 
of Mrs. Cary-Elwes) was built by Messrs. Beving- 
ton & Sons, of London, at a cost of about 1401. 
Worcester—A new scheme, says the local 
Herald, is to be granted by the Court of 
Chancery for the government and expansion of 
St. Oswald’s Hospital, which bas been for many 
years “ impounded” in that Court ; under which 
scheme considerable alterations and enlarge- 
ments o the charity,—its almshouses and 
chapel,—will take place. It is now proposed to 
take advantage of this new era in the history 
of the hospital by erecting such a church on the 
site of its present chapel as shail be fully ade- 
quate, not only for the requirements of the 
inmates of the institution, but for the accommo- 
dation of the Tything district generally. This 





been laid. The contract has been undertaken 


plan is proposed as being in every way more 


| of Perpendicular character which stood at the of Lichfield. There is also a window in the north 


| transept to the memory of Dr. Richard Wilkes, 
whose name is intimately connected with 
Willenhall. The window exhibits the family 
| escutcheons and motto. The latter windows are 
| the work of Mr. Holland, of Warwick. The 
church is intended to seat about 850 persons, 
and one-half of these are set aside as free. The 
warming apparatus has been fixed by Messrs. 
Blakemore, of Wednesbury, and the gas mains 
by Mr. Ready, of Wolverhampton. The total 
cost of the structure, including fittings and the 
necessary preliminary expenses, is expected to 
to be about 6,700/., and the subscriptions paid 
amount to 5,6001., of which sum Mr. and Mrs. 
Gough have given, in various ways, 2,3001. 
Carlisle.—St. James’s Church, Denton Holme, 
has been consecrated. The new church is 
situated upon an elevated plateau of md a 
few hundred yards to the south of Murrell Hill 
House. The architects were Messrs. Andrew & 
Pepper, of Bradford. The material used is red 
sandstone, relieved by white stone from the 
Howrigg quarries. The design is geometric. 
The total length of the edifice from east to west 
is 112 ft., and its extreme width 58 ft. The 
nave, which is 50 ft. in height from the floor to 
the top of the ridge, is flanked by two aisles, 
each of which is lighted by four two-light win- 
dows, enriched with quatrefoil tracery. The 
chancel at the east end of the building is of 
circular form, lighted by three trefoil win- 
dows; but the chief feature of the building 
is at the west end, where a square tower 
rises 54} ft. high, relieved by two windows 
on each side and surmounted by an octagonal 
spire, supplemented by pinnacles at each of the 
four corners of the tower, the other four sides of 
the octagon having projecting windows also 
filled with tracery. ‘The spire is relieved by 
bands of white stone, and finished with an orna- 
mental iron cross of floriated design, the gift of 
Mr. Head, of Rickerby House. A large five- 
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light window, the upper part of which is filled 
with tracery, in geometric design, is placed in 
the western end of the building; and at each 
end of the edifice a stone cross gives finish to 
the roof. Mr. Spooner acted as clerk of works, 
and the contractors. were as follow: Messrs. 
Thomas Dodd, Carlisle, mason; W. Davidson, 
Carlisle, joiner; Irving & Lowthian, Carlisle, 
plambers; David Canning, Carlisle, glazier & 
painter ; Irving, of Stanwix, slater; Hampson, 
of Wigton, plasterers; Maw & Ingle, Leeds, and 
Pickering, Carlisle, stone-carvers; W. Slater, 
Bradford, metal work for doors. The edifice has 


portion will be partitioned off for schools until 
the schools can be erected. Altogether the chapel 
will accommodate 450 persons, and the schools 
hereafter to be built, 300 children. Mr. Webster, 
of Manchester, is the architect. 

Market Weighton.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan chapel has been laid here. The 
new edifice will occupy a site near to the pre- 
sent chapel, having a frontage to the principal 
street. The building is designed in the Italian 
style, by Mr. W. Botterill, of Hull, architect, 
and externally will be executed in stock bricks 
of two colours, with dressings of stone from the 


been built at a cost of about 4,350/. Harehill quarries. The principal elevation will 

Kidbrooke (near Blackheath).—In consequence | exhibit three compartments, in which are placed 
of the increasing population in the neighbour-|the doorway and window openings, divided by 
hood of Blackheath, especially in the part known | pilasters with moulded bases and carved capitals. 
as the Hamlet of Kidbrooke, it was determined The central arch connecting the pilasters will 
to form a district out of the parish of Charlton, | rise into the gable, which will be finished with a 
Kent, and to build a church for it. Lord St. | modillion cornice and an ornamental apex. The 
Germans, having liberally given an acre and side elevations will also be divided by pilasters | 
a half of land for a site for church and rectory, | and arches, with two tiers of windows, the one 
the church has been erected, and was consecrated | below, and the other above the galleries. Inter- 
on the 3rd of July by the Bishop of Rochester. | nally the dimensions are: length, 54 ft. ; width, | 
It is in the Early Decorated style, and is built of 34 ft.; and height from the floor to the ceiling, 
Kentish ragstone with Bath stone dressings,and 30 ft. The accommodation provided is for 





Good Shepherd. The subject of the third win. 
dow is the parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
stonework of the windows has been restored by 
Mr. Haselgrove. The other stained-glass win. 
dows in the church are also by M. Capronnier. 
In the east window, the figure of an elder, “ 

ing with his harp,” has been substituted for a 
symbolic pelican, which has been removed to 
another window of the church. On the north 
side of the chancel five divisions of windows 
have been reglazed with relics of stained-glass 
windows of the fourteenth century. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ruthin.—The Grammar School, Ruthin, has 
been undergoing extensive alterations and 
additions, which are upon the eve of completion. 
The contractor was Mr. George Clark, of Chester ; 
architects, Messrs. Lloyd Williams & Under. 
wood. The National Schools, Llanychan, 
near Ruthin, were recently opened. They ac- 
commodate nearly eighty children, and were 
designed by the same architects. The contractor 








bas a tower and spire at the north-east angle of | nearly 400 persons, and the cost will be about 
the nave, 150 ft. high. The nave is 86 ft. long 1,500/. The contractors for the building are as | 
and 28 ft. wide; the side aisles 14 ft. wide; the follow: — Bricklayers, stonemasons, and plas- | 
chancel 26 ft. long and 28 ft. wide. The terers’ work, Mr. R. Pape, Beverley ; carpenters 
vestry ison the south side of the chancel, and and joiners’ work, Mr. Jas. Jackson, Hull; 
the organ-chamber on the north side. The plumbers and glaziers’ work, Mr. H. H. Law, | 
pulpit, reading-desk, fount, and reredos were the Market Weighton; slaters’ work, Messrs. T. 
result of collections among friends of the rector, Smith & Co., Hull; and painters’ work, Mr. J. | 
and were designed by Messrs. Newman & Billing, | Richardson, Market Weighton. 
the architects of the church. The works were | 
executed by Messrs. Dove, at a cost of about | 
7,2001., exclusive of the gifts, carving, organ, &c. | 
The organ was built by Mr. Robson. The carving STAINED GLASS. 
of pulpit, reredos, and of the church generally 
was executed by Mr. Seale, of Walworth. | West Retford Church.—A window has been 
Sedlescombe, near Battle—The ancient parish | placed in this church in memory of the late Rev. | 
church having become dilapidated, and the rector Charles Dales Butterfield, rector of the parish. 
being desirous of obtaining increased accommo- | The window is inserted at the east end cf the 
dation, a committee was formed, and necessary | church, and is of three lights of an Early English 
funds having been raised, the edifice has been character, and with the crisps and spandrels 
restored, a new chancel erected, using the old floriated. The interior of the upper quatrefoils 
windows, sedilia, &c.; the galleries and pews are principally filled with the representation of 
have been removed, new seating after the old angels, having instruments of music, whilst the 
model being put in, by which means upwards of two centre ones contain each the figures of 
100 additional sittings have been provided.!chernbim. The centre, and, of course, the prin- 
These works have been performed by Mr. Catt, cipal compartment, contains an allegorical re- 
builder, of Sedlescombe, under the superintend- | presentation of St. Michael the Archangel (to 
ence of Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects. | whom the church itself is dedicated), holding 
/scales in his left hand, and apparently “ tread- 
ing the clouds and walking upon the wings of 
| the wind ;” below which are seraphim amongst 
SENTIN g 73 NRWwe. stars. The upper dexter are the three angels 
mieniabentic oe: CRUE Syne, mee announcing to Abraham the birth of a pag 
Wolverhampton.—The new chapel erected by | lower portion, that of Samuel being led to the 
the members of the Methodist New Connexion of Temple; thus blending the Old Testament dis- 
this town, on an extension of the site formerly | pensation with the New. Messrs. Hardman & | 
occupied by their old one in Horsley-fields, has Co., of Birmingham, were the artists, and the) 
been formally opened for divine service. The cost was 200 guineas. 
building is not quite finished. Itisinthe Anglo-| St. Mary’s, Ryehill.—This church has just | 
Italian style. The front elevation has a slightly received an addition to its internal decorations | 
récessed centre with two wings, the principal in the shape of a stained-glass window. Mr. | 
feature being a portico of peculiar form, some Baguley, long connected with the establishment | 
20 ft. long, with circular ends supported by four of Mr. Wailes, is the artist. The window, which | 
detached columns of Corinthian character with is in the Decorated period of architecture, con- | 
foliated capitals. Above the portico is a triple sists of two openings, and is in the south tran- | 
window, and on each side is a single window. sept: the design of the ornamented portion is) 
The windows in the wing have ornamented heads, the rose and lily, terminating in a floriated cross. | 
and are further decorated with small columns, On a red ground, the shapes in which the groups | 
foliated caps, and other embellishments. The are placed are formed by entwining the stems. | 
upper part of the gable is formed into a pedi- The subjects are explained by texts beneath— | 
ment. All the windows are margined at the “Mary hath chosen that good part,” &c.; and, | 
sides and down the centre with amber and ruby- | “ Jesus saith unto her, ‘Thy brother shall rise | 
stained glass. The pews have low sloping backs | again.” “ ‘The Lamb which was slain” is the | 
and scroll ends, and will seat about 800. Allthe| subject of the tracery. The window is erected 
woodwork is stained and varnished with a light! by a lady, in remembrance of two relatives. The 
colour. The walls inside are an iynitation of} portrait of one is inserted in the lower part of 
stonework. The length of the chapel is 65 ft.;| the window. 
width, 42 ft.; height, 36 ft. There \are three St. Olave’s, York.—A stained-glass memorial 
large vestries, also a large school, s .| window, executed by J. W. Knowles, York, has 
long by 42 ft. wide, under the chapel, with class- | been erected in this church. The window chosen 
room, and some other offices. The expenses|is on the south side of the church, and is of 

















attending the erection of the building, exclusive 
of the cost of site, are about 2,5001. The bnild- 
ing will be heated by an apparatus furnished by 
Mr. Blake, of Leamington. The architect is Mr. 
C. Manton, of Wclverhampton, who has personally 
superintended the erection of the structure. 
Eccles.—Zion Temple, at Eccles, in which the 
members of the Methodist New Connexion 
worship, being now too small for the require- 
ments of the body, a site for a new chapel and 
schools has been obtained in Wellington-road, 
and the foundation-stone has been laid. The 


three lights, with tracery of Late Perpendicular 
work. In the centre compartment, under a 
canopy, is represented the figure of Christ as 
the Good Shepherd, the side-lights and tracery 
being filled in with geometred ornament. 

St. Peter’s Church, St. Alban’s.—Three stained- 
glass windows, by J. B. Capronnier, of Brussels, 
have just been inserted in the south side of the 
nave of this church, at a cost of about 400I. 
The windows are each divided into three princi- 
pal lights. The subject of the first of these win- 
dows next the chancel is Our Lord’s parable 





chapel is to be in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, built of brick with stone dressings. A 


of the Good Samaritan. The second window 





contains a representation of Our Lord as the 


was Mr. Robert Williams, of Rhyl. The cost 
was under 7001. ‘The material for walls is 
pressed brick and free stone, all mullions, quoins, 
plinths, jambs, &c., being of the latter material. 
Gwernymynydd, near Mold. — A national 
school has been erected here, at a cost of about 
3001. The walls are of stone, and the dressings 
of free stone. Mr. John Roberts, of Mold, was 


| the builder. 


Bodedern.—The national schools at Bodedern, 
Anglesey, have been designed by Messrs. Lloyd 
Williams & Underwood. The works are done 
day work, Mr. Nicholson superintending them. 
The cost was 6001. The walis are of limestone, 
and the mullions and dressings of free stone. 

Wincle (Cheshire).—The new school-buildings 


at this place, the gift, with the site, of Mr. T. R. 


Daintry, of North Rode, have recently been 
opened. They comprise school and master’s 
residence, with the requisite offices, and with 
yards, and play-grounds. The buildings are 
erected of stone, and the school is faced inter- 
nally with pressed bricks, blue and red, in 
bands and patterns, the porches being faced 
with stone, as the exterior. The roof is open- 
timbered, with a ventilating spirelet on top, 
covered with plain and ornamental tiles, and the 
whole of the woodwork is stained and varnished. 
The site offered some difficulties, which have 
been satisfactorily overcome. The inequalities 
of the ground have been formed into terraces 
round the building, and planted with shrubs. 
The school is warmed by Messrs. Haden & Son’s 
apparatus, and arrangement is made by which 
the entrance and staircase of the master’s house 
can be warmed when desired. Mr. Sugden, of 
Leek, was the architect. 

Kingsley (Staffordshire).—The new endowed 
school-buildings at this place were opened on the 
23rd ult. They are built of brick, with stone 
dressings and blue brick bands, and comprise 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, with class-rooms 
and separate play-grounds, with the requisite 
offices, and residences for the master and mistress. 
The entrance-lobbies to the schools afford accom- 
modation for hats and cloaks, and are also pro- 
vided with washhand-basins in recesses in the 
walls. The roofs are open-timbered, constructed 
with collars and curled braces, covered with 
plain and ornamental tiles. At the intersection 
of the roof is a ball spirelet, which acts as a 
ventilator, and one of the front gables is sur- 
mounted by a bell-turret. The residences each 
contain sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, pantry, 
and three bed-rooms, with closets, &c., and 
separate yard and out-offices. Open fireplaces 
are provided both to the schools and class-rooms ; 
but provision has also been made for the intro- 
duction hereafter of the warming apparatus of 
Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. Exteriorly 
an expression of a domestic character has been 
given to the residences, which serves to distin- 
guish them readily from the schools, but without 
any disturbance of the unity of the combined 
group of buildings. The works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Henry Goldstraw, of 
Wetley Rocks, and Geo. Tipper, of Kingsley. 
Mr. Sugden, of Leek, was the architect. 

Bristol.—New Wesleyan Methodist Day and 
Sunday Schools are now being erected at Baptist 
Mills, Bristol. A memorial stone has been laid 
by Mr. Holden, M.P. The architect is Mr. 
Samuel Hancorn, of Bristol, and Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire ; and the builder is Mr. Summerville, 
of Bristol. 
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Miscellanea. 


ErratumM.—Cottage Designs, Bury St. Ednvwunds. 
The names of the successful competitors are 
Conder & Laslett, not “Conder & Larkett,” as 
printed. 


Metal Screen: St. Micnaer’s Cuuncu, Cuir- 
toN HamMppEN.—A brass screen, manufactured 
by Messrs. Hart & Son, has been erected in this 
church under the superintendence of their fore- 
man, Mr. Buckingham. It consists of five 
arches. Two on each side are surmounted with 
a crest of polished brass foliage. The centre 
one consists of a crocketed pediment, termi- 
nating in an ornamental Latin cross, under 
which, on an ornamental bracket of rich foliage, 
stands a full-length figure of St. Michael (the 
patron saint of the church) in bronze. The 
shafts of the arches are of brass and iron, ter- 
minating in ornamental capitals of brass. 


Tae Gtascow Water. — Chemists at the 
London Institution have examined the water 
from Loch Katrine, as supplied to Glasgow, with 
an unexpected result. They say :—‘* We find 
that 1,000,000 parts of this water contain pu- 
trescible organic matter corresponding to 0°13 





SoMERSETSHIRE AKCH#OLOGICAL Society. — 
The annual meeting of this Society will be held 
at Bristol, on Tuesday, the 27th inst., and two 
following days, under the presidency of Sir 
Edward Strachey, bart. 


MerroponitaN GovERNMENT.—It is said that 
Government will next year take in hand the re- 
form of the Corporation of London, and that the 
members of the Corporation are willing to make 
sacrifices for the purpose of bringing the whole of 
the metropolis under one rule; the whole metro- 
polis being divided into several municipalities 
with the Lord Mayor at the head of all. 


THE Mansion Hovusr, Lonpon.—At a meeting 
of the common council last week, the chairman 
of the General Purposes Committee stated that 
the repairs to the foundations of the Mansion 
House were entirely completed, and that a much 
smaller sum than was originally voted for the 
purpose had been expended. He would add that 
but for these repairs, in all probability long 
before this the Mansion House would have fallen 
| down.—(Cries of “Oh, oh.”) He conld assure 
'the court, notwithstanding the cries of “Oh,” 
| that what he had stated was the fact. 


OPENING OF THE Pustic Art GALLERY AT 
BirMINGHAM.—Tke Picture Gallery in the Free 





parts of ammonia. The numbers for the New 
River water, which supplies some parts of 


Library building, Ratcliff-place, erected by the 


London, are 0°09, and for the Southwark and | corporation, has at length been thrown open. In 
Vauxhall Company’s water, taken from the | addition to several pictures, the gifts of some 
Thames high up the river, 0°20. The Caterham ' liberal donors, and those which have been placed 
water, and also a spring in the greensand near | in the gallery by the Institute and the Society 
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Dorking, contain no putrescible organic matter. 
These facts point to the propriety of seeking for 
a supply of drinking-water from springs, and 
not from rivers and lakes.” 


KIDDERMINSTER Scnoor or Art.—The students 
of this school have been very successful in the 
national competition which has recently taken 
place. A gold medal has been awarded to one 
student, Edward Poole, and there are but two 
gold medals for design awarded amongst the 110 
schools of art in the kingdom. The intrinsic 
worth of the medal is 181., but its mere monetary 
value is, of course, secondary to the honour 
which it carries with it. In the same compe-| 
tition a bronze medal was obtained by George 
Lees, and honourable mention and Queen’s prizes 
by various others. Since Mr. Kennedy’s appoint- 
ment to this school, nine national medals have 
been obtained by nine different students, who 
are now, through skill as designers, filling situa- 
tions of importance in London, Halifax, Glasgow, 
and other places. This ought to show the manu- 
facturers and others interested that the money 
expended in supporting the school is well 
invested. 

REMARKABLE ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY ON 
THE Potomac River IN AMERICA.— A narrative 
bearing date 1117, and called the Skalholt Saga, 
was found in the ruins of the college at Skalholt, 
in Iceland, in 1863; and the truth of this nar- 
rative, so far as it relates to Icelandic voyagers 
having reached America, or Great Ireland, is| 
said to have been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of a Runic inscription, with bones, 
bronze trinkets, and even Roman coins (!) on 
the Potomac river in the United States. This 
inscription is thus described by M. T. C. Raffinson, 
who is said to be an eminent antiquary :— 


“On the 28th of June, 1867, in company with M. Louis 
Lequereux, the distinguished geologist, Professor Brand, | 
of Washington, and Br. Boyce, of Boston, I had the 
happiness and satisfaction to discover the most indisputable | 
proofs of this early Icelandic voyage in a Runic inscrip- | 
tion, marking the grave of an Icelandic woman, named | 
Suasu, and afterwards by exhuming the partial remains of | 
a human body in the very spot indicated by the Runes. | 
This inscription, to which I have given the distinctive | 
name of the White-shirt Runic Inscription, is on the | 
north-east side of the large rock commonly called the 
* Arrow-head,’ in the Potomac river. The White-shirt 
Inscription, trans’ d into Roman letters (with the signs 
and indistinct and restored Runes in brackets), reads as 
follows :—‘ — yj] HIR HVILIR SYAS8Y [sign T} 
FAGRHAR {sign X} AUS[TFIR|THINGR [{K]IA 
KILDI boraaeatt a tein SAM[F ETH) RA [word or 
sign obliterated| HALFTHRIT[UGR] [sign X] GLEDA 
GUD [sign X)S(AL H)ENAR [sign MLI [unknown 
sign.’ Which, translated into English as nearly literally 
as possible, and — the signs, reads thas :—‘ Here 
rests Syasy (or Suasu), the fair-haired, a person from the 
east of Iceland, the widow of Kjoldr; and sister of Thorgr, 
children of the same father . . . twenty-five years of 

. May God make glad her soul. 1051.’ This re- 
markable rg is written in the ancient style of Runes, 
known as avok, a variety found only in the Orkneys 
and the Isle of Barliof. Let me here note that on the 
same rock with this Runie inscription, and just above its 
right hand corner, there is the name, ‘W. Langley,’ 1755, 
very distinctly though rudely engraved. . . . In con- 
firming the accounts in the Skalholt Saga, it in an instant 
transmates their shadows into solid, tangible realities, 
No longer is the Hultramannaland a visionary Atlantis. 
No longer is the discovery of America by the Irish, in the 
dim distance of the panorama of history, pointed to as if 
by the spectre of a dream,” 





‘of Arts, many local collectors have placed the 


Boats or Paprer-MAcuté.—Mr. George A. 
Waters, of Troy, New York, has been showing 
that paper makes the best material for shell 
boats, by constructing one 30 ft. long, which 
weighs only 40 lb., and is in every respect, it is 
said, superior to boats made of wood. It is quite 
thin, lighter than a wooden boat, is rendered 
impervious to water by a coating of oil and 
other compounds, and it is asserted that it is 
more durable, and that it will stand shocks 
which would destroy a wooden shell. 


“© CasT-1RON RaiN-waTER Goons.” — Messrs. 
Macfarlane & Co. have issned a trade-book under 
this title, the chief purpose of which is to 
set forth, in various forms, Mr. John Taylor’s 
‘telescopic tubes,” first illustrated in our own 
pages. Their usefulness, in view of the annoy- 
ance constantly caused by the overflowing of 
rain-water pipes, we have already pointed out. 
The book contains, in addition, representations 
of numerous rain-water pipe-heads, ears, gutters, 
and brackets, also designed by the same archi- 
tect, many of them novel and appropriate. 


Socrety or ENeinerrs.—On Friday in last 
week upwards of sixty of the members of this 
society visited the Millwall Docks, now nearly 
completed. Preparations having been made for 
their reception by the engineers in charge of the 
works, the society had every facility afforded them 
of inspecting the wrought-iron lock-gates, bridges, 
hydraulic machinery, and other objects of in- 
terest. In the evening the members dined toge- 
ther at the Ship Tavern, Greenwich, Mr. W. H. 
Le Feuvre, president, in the chair, with Mr. 





contents of their galleries at the service of the | Alfred Williams and Mr. James Hendry as vice- 
Free Libraries Committee, to whom the credit | ghairmen. 

of the Exhibition belongs. The gallery opens | 

with some fifty oil-paintings of varying degrees} Suprty or WATER For Lonpon.—A commu- 
of merit and style, and a large collection of | nication from Mr. R. H. Smith,,F.C.S., printed 
chromo-lithographs published by the Arundel /in the Laboratory, bears on the great scheme 
Society, the whole collection being presided over for supplying London from Bala Lake. A sample 


_ by the god Buddha, presented to the town a few | 


years ago by Mr. Samuel Thornton. 


THe YELLow Fever at THE Mauritius. — It 
would appear that the dreadful fever which has 
been decimating the population of this unfortu- 


nate island for the last nine or ten months is still | 


continuing its deadly work. Letters to the 
British Medical Journal speak of a diminution in 
the daily rate of mortality, from which 250 in | 


the town of Port Louis alone bas fallen down to | 


50; but this diminution is considerable in ap- 
pearance only; for we must bear in mind that 
of the 80,000 residents whom Port Louis num- | 
bered in the beginning of 1866, perhaps from | 
18,000 to 20,000 have perished by this time, 
while all those who could afford it have fled from 
that pest-hovse and hotbed of fever to the higher 
and healthier parts of the island. We under- 
stand that the Council of the Epidemiological 
Society has memorialized the Government on the 
propriety of instituting an inquiry into the causes 


and mode of propagation of this fever; and that | 
| pot might be shortened down to the conoidal form not less 


this will be done. 


ImpeRiAL Horet, SovrHampton.—tThis strac- 
ture has been opened for public accommodation. | 
It is situated in close proximity to the docks | 
and terminus. The rooms possess varied and 


| extensive views over the Solent, Isle of Wight, 


Southampton Water, and the New Forest. The | 


| building is for the most part intended to be fire- 


proof. The staircases are of stone, of easy 
ascent; the kitchens being upon the fourth 
floor, thereby avoiding the usual fumes of the 
culinary department. The building is supplied 
with bells worked by electricity. There are also 
hydraulic lifts, which travel the entire height 
of the building. The pressure of water is ob- 
tained from a large reservoir in the tower, which 
is filled by means of steam pumps from the 
basement, and supplies the lavatories, baths, &c. 
The building contains nearly 100 principal bed- 
rooms, in addition to nearly an equal number 
required for other purposes; and there are, be- 
sides, various saloons, sitting-rooms, ladies’ 
coffee-rooms, private dining-rooms, &c. The 
salle-d-manger is connected by corridors with 
other parts of the building, and is nearly 80 ft. 
long, 35 ft. wide, and of proportionate height, 
opening into an oval room. The building has 
two frontages, which are freely treated in the 
Italian style of architecture. The elevations 
are in Fareham red bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings. It is stated that the directors have 
expended nearly 100,000/. in the undertaking. 
The architects who designed and superintended 


of water was taken from the lake on Monday, 
| July 15, and examined on the following Wednes- 
|day. The result arrived at is that, although 
' this water is beautifally soft, it is not remark- 
able for its freedom from organic impurity. In 
‘albuminoid or putrescible nitrogenous matter 
Mr. Smith declares that this water is on a par 
with that of the Thames at Hampton, and hence 
concludes that it will not do for London. 


Just ONE More Cuimney-por.—A correspond- 
ent, “ W. J. D.,” suggests the widening out of 
the top of the chimney-pot, and supporting a 
cone in the centre, leaving sufficient space be- 
tween the bottom edge of the cone and the side 
of the pot for the smoke to pass :— 

“To be more exact,” he says, “‘ taking a pot 9 in. in 
diameter, let the top be gradually widened upward, so 
that it is 12 in, wide at 12in. above the smallest part ; 
from this smallest part rises the cone, ren Hy inward at 
the same angle that the sides do outward, or so that it 
would form a cone, showing 18 in. above the widened top, 
and hollow for 8 in. from its base, with openings round 
| the side of such hollow part to allow the passage of the 
smoke. The part of this cone above the top edge of the 


than 6 in. high.” 
It might be tried in zinc, or constructed in three 


parts, in terra-cotta, or glazed earthenware, or 
the cone in glass, after the manner of a bottle, 


| with an ornamental stopper if desirable. The 


design might be made in keeping with Gothic 
details, or be otherwise ornamental. 


RESTORATION OF KENDAL Parish CaurcH.—A 
recent examination of the roofs over the two 
northern aisles, made by Mr. Crowther, of Man- 
chester, architect, has shown that in certain 
portions of these roofs immediate repair of a sub- 
stantial character is absolutely necessary to 
insure their safety. The restoration committee 
have had contracts entered into to carry out the 
proposed work. The accepted tenders were 
those of Messrs. John Fisher and Samuel Comp- 
ston, carpenters; Mr. Robert Winder, plumber ; 
Mr. Robert Shaw, mason; Mr. William Jackson, 
stainer and varnisher; Mr. Joseph Steel, 
plasterer. The first three named were the con- 
tractors for the two southern roofs, which were 
restored in 1863-64. The total amount required, 
including the reredos (which is nearly com- 
pleted), the architect’s charge, aud other ex- 
penses, will be altogether about 2,000/., towards 
which 1,162/. have already been promised ; thus 
leaving between 8001. and 900l. yet to be col- 
lected. The timbers and masonry will be pre- 
pared during the autumn and winter; and in the 
ensuing spring the work will be commenced. 
There is no intention to appropriate any portion 





the various works were Mr. John Norton, of 


of the 2,0001. required to any contemplated 


London, and Messrs. Guillaume, Parmenter, & | lighting of the interior of the church with gas 


Guillaume, of Southampton. 


fur Sunday evening service. 
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Harrow - oN - THE - Hiri Locat Boarp oF 
HeattaH.—Mr. Jacob, of Croydon, pupil to Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., was appointed surveyor 
to this Board on Tuesday, July 30th. The other 
two selected candidates were Mr. Young, sur- 
veyor to the Watlington Highway Board, 
Mr. Fraser, of the R.E., New Brompton. 


DrsicNs ror MancuEster TowNn-HaLL. —The 
imi designs in this competition have 
been sent in. Several ents urge, and 
the request is a fair one, that a list of the various 
sets of designs with their respective mottoes, 
should at once be printed, so that the competitors 
may feel assured that their drawings have 
arrived at head quarters. 

Tue Improvep InpustriaL Dwertincs Com- 
pany.—The ordinary half-yearly meeting of this 
company has been held. From the report it ap- 

that all the 1001. shares have been allotted, 
and 31,2251. have been subscribed in 25/. shares, 
making the total capital subscribed 81,2251. Six 
blocks of buildings, for 168 families, are being 
erected on the Britannia-street Estate; and 
nine acres of old houses and cottages at Bethnal- 
green are being hased for laying out on an 
improved plan, a new blocks of buildings. 
The report was adopted. A dividend of 5 per 
cent. on paid-up capital for the last half-year 
was declared. 


Five Arts CoLiections.—Mr. Cowper moved 
in the Commons last week,—- 


“For the appointment of a royal commission to con- 
sider and report what portions of the national collections 
of fine arts ought to be exhibited im the new National | 
Gallery in gar-square ; what provision ought to be 
made for the exhibition of the portraits belonging to the 
National Portrait Gallery ; and what division ought to be 
adopted between the classes of objects to be hereafter 
exhibited in the following institutions;—The National 
Gallery, British Nuseum, the South Kensington Museum, 
the Museum of Patents and Mechanical Inventions, the 


Tue Sick Poor ry Workuovuses.—The three 


committees of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
of Managers appointed to look after the Lanacy 
Asylums, the Small-pox Hospital, and the Fever 
Hospital, are commencing business. The Lunacy 


and | Committee have appointed Mr. Wyatt, of Han- 


well, as chairman. The committee have at once 
to provide for 3,000 imbecile and chronic 
lunatics. The committees are, according to the 
orders of the Poor-law Board, invested with the 
fall powers of thegeneral body. Any two mem- 
bers are empowered, in case of exi , to meet 
and use the full powers of the Board, and their 
acts will be valid as acts of the Board. 











TENDERS 


For parochial infant schools, St, Mary’s, Islington. Mr. 
Pa ne ey architect :— ¥ 
j atts 








WO simesas £1,132 0 0 
Th 1,090 0 0 
RITIINT ol tiicaoicemstioeamccsmumoude -. 4 0 0 

Rp asutnentnarenuanneansaeeiananaptitins 95 0 0 
Sg | ER - 90 0 0 





For erecting house and shop in the Anerley-road, U 
Norwood, for Mr. W, H. Wright. Mr. Samuel H. Hope, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Messrs, Wood .........0000++« nemesis £1,397 0 0 
SORTED niccnicennsniitindicembadeities 1,263 0 0 
King & Hepwell ...........+0. poeees 1,238 0 0 
horpe ee ovee ceseoccesconssesososecesoes oo ‘1,190 0 0 
GRUDIGTEL . ceciasseeeninsincitapaealavntonade 1,160 0 0 
Leominster Water 8 and .—Contract 


No. 1.—For sinking a well and i erecti i 
establishment pone dha service ee oe a 
laying water mains, and for the construction of brick and 

ipe sewers. Quantities supplied. Mesers, Gotto & 
| og engineers :— 








India Museum, the Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art, and the Museum of Irish Industry.” 
After some remarks by the mover and Mr.' 
Beresford Hope, Lord John Manners said the | 
Government was prepared to deal with such | 
questions as should arise for consideration, there 
having already been several commissions in | 
reference to this subject. The motion was then | 
withdrawn. 


Sunpay SrREEtr-waTeRrtnc.—When the Metro- | 
politan Board of Works was established, it was | 
generally anticipated that the state of our 
streets would be in every respect improved. 
There is no more patent or serious annoyance 
than the neglect of the authorities in most parts 
of London to water the streets on Sunday. All 
the great leading thoroughfares and streets on a 
hot Sunday are totally without this wholesome 
and refreshing sprinkling. If, as we are led 
to believe, cleanliness be next to godliness, 
surely sprinkling the streets to keep the people 
clean of a Sunday cannot be a sin. Con- 
trast the streets of Paris on the day named 
with those of London. The state of our principal 
thoroughfares on the Sunday afternoon is really 
most offensive. If it was found needful for the 
efficiency of the Fire Brigade that the Board of 
Works should have fall control over it, suggests 
the Lancet, why should they not really control 
street-watering, and at once remove this cause of 
complaint ? 

A Worxman’s Funrrat.—A funeral of a some- 
what unusual character took place at the Bromp- 
ton Cemetery on Saturday last. A bricklayer, 
named Richard Duffield, who had been employed 
by Messrs. Corbett & M‘Clymont, builders, on 
the Redcliffe Estate, West Brompton, accom- 
panied the whole body of the workmen engaged 
by that firm to their annual dinner, at Colney. 
hatch, on Saturday week last. On returning the 
vans pulled up at the Swiss Cottage, and Duffield 
descended from his place on the roof. On 
ascending again his foot slipped, and he fell 
heavily head foremost to the ground. Medical 
aid was promptly obtained, but the man died 
immediately after being taken to the hospital. 
An inquest was held on Thursday last, at which 
evidence was given to show that at the time he 
fell the deceased was quite sober, and a verdict 
of accidental death was returned. His fellow 
workmen, in order to express their regret at his 
sudden death, and sympathy with his family, 
they (che a public funeral, the expense of which 
they (the workpeople) bore entirely. The funeral 
procession was headed by a band, and the work- 
men were joined by the members of the Foresters’ 
Lodge of which deceased was a member. The de- 
ceased has left a widow and five children, and 
his fellow-workmen have, with great liberality, 
subscribed to a fund intended for their support. 








Coker £14,162 8 0 
MEL Sntlaniiemserveudccaseactgions 11,879 7 6 
Mackenzie & Abell............s.000 11,339 1 6 
Bagi bind ....<o-seveessosoreemonete 10,861 0 0 
Rk. B. & W. Mills......, iaenomngeiantie 9,610 0 0 
King & Godwin ....2....000..-00000 9,155 0 0 
WO UR sevisinastecenrnistenis 8,770 0 0 
Contract No. 2.—For two horizontal steam engines, with 
boilers and pense — 
Ga A Ei IED: scioctncmemneninnuniia £1,97 0 0 
Handyside & Co, .........s0ecesessees 1,639 0 0 
Bridges & Bridges ............00+0+s 1,450 0 0 
ee OF les siaieibieaneginsncqeennesnee 1,350 0 0 
Easton, Amos, & Co. ..........0000+ 1,300 0 0 
Astbury & S00 ......c00-2-...00000- « =1,300 0 0 
Burton, Sons, & Waller...,........ 1,250 0 0 
Claridge, North, & Co. ............ 1,226 0 0 
Lilleshall Company ..............+... 1,00 0 0 
Worcester Engine Work Co, ... 1,080 0 0 
Fielding & Platt ...,.......cc-scsees 1,060 0 0 
Mackenzie & Abell ...............00 1,050 0 0 
Birrell, Rotherow, & Co. ......... 92 0 0 
Berrington, Topham, & Co. ...... 900 0 0 
CGT Ee cenecinienietninidaone 660 0 0 
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For building 8t. Paal’s Church, Brentford, 
ye ere architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Joseph 


Cae Be TRI. ceprensescavvesungneneenens £7,730 0 0 
ITO, .coviincciccvenenewsspatneiedtets 7,34 0 0 
Dlate: & BOR ...ncccceveressceccustubens 7,277 0 0 
SUI 2. i nsenideecntreccnetbinipeinniennets 7,000 0 0 
| Reis ras Aaa 6,985 0 0 
WIGS TOUONIOED .00.5cncrscnsssooccnstse 6,740 0 0 








keasoinsddnatneaianesdsiuacitesin 0 
DRAIN occvccrnscevinecienscatetntial 483 0 
RED saci ccthuttvaccedesnctonsepimescsestaniine 464 0 0 
SG AGT ccsccisitnsaiduniivnnientnenign’ 450 0 «0 
Patman .... . 49 0 0 
RRR ABBR ae a 419 0 0 
Shurmur (accepted) ..........ceceee0 417 0 0 





For altering No. 18, Palace New-road, Lambeth, into 
public-house, for Messrs. K. & W. Prichard. Mr. 8. 
Brookes, architect. Contract No, 1:— 

Langmead & Way (accepted) ...... £525 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Nos, 4 and 5, Bowater- 
crescent, Woolwich, for Messrs. J. & J. Smith. Messrs, 
W. Gosling & Son, architects, by whom quantities were 
supplied :— 





Mortis & Brown. .....cccccrcevessecesee £349 0 0 
TIN: os hccaeibansecenieiitiniatadieiiadaias 338 0 0 
Brett & Bradbury ..........c0.sscesves 337 0 0 
DOGNNGR” vecdisedsnteucisaiiniichaondnih 00 
Wicks 00 
IIE euncsoveninpedcaperitonrsntioninnie 316 0 0 
TENE: dar aridothoink a tdgenvencuinaniaiadcinntne 0 0 





For the erection of a detached family residence, 
boundary walls, &c., at Plumstead, for Mr. J. Flagg, 
Messrs. W. Gosling & Son, architects. Quantities not 








supphed :— 
Brett & Bradbury .........c00-0sc.008 £987 0 0 
Smart & Pinegar ............c.ssescceeoe 980 0 0 
| nee 898 0 0 
WEED ‘Cigechacsocmorwsaiphoneceaacient 875 0 0 
RAID iin cdi sncecutsiibelasitinioes 764 0 0 
Lg 750 0 0 
ERE A RTRARHES 695 0 0 





For the erection of a public-house at Upton, Essex, for 











For alterations to Nos. 2 and 3, Honey-lane Market, 














City. Mr. Lewis H. leases, architect. tities sup- 

eae Axford... .. £360 0 0 
Walker 859 16 0 
Bamford 750 0 0 
Prince (accepted) 725 0 0 




















60 

00 

00 

00 

Browne & Robinson .......00.0.0+ 7,980 0 0 
Higgs | 7,936 0 0 
7,92 0 0 

Ashby & Horner ..................... 7,880 0 0 
King & Son. Heo 0 0 
00 


























ecocecooosooooesoo 
eccoocecosoececessoo 


7,686 
Sabey 7,216 








For the erection of a house and shop, Newington- 
causeway, for Mr. Hughes. Mr, Henry Jarvis, archi- 





tect :-— 

Turner & Son immense @ © 
Piper & Wheeler ..........-.0c.-ss000 2,548 0 0 
Myers & Sons 2,625 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 2, 00 
Lawrence & Baugh ...............+ 2. 00 
Thompson . 2,236 0 0 
PIII cet tniiutosnimrenennbiaaandante 2,205 0 0 

neieee a ne i 








For additions to Nos, 3 and 4 Wharfs, 
for the Honourable Commissioners of City Sewers. 
Mr. W. Haywood, engineer, Quantities by Mr, F. 
Warburton Stent :— 


Mowleen © OO. ...ccccnccococssecccases £22,400 0 0 

ng TO Oe 2,331 0 0 
Newman & Mann.........0.:000..000 2,247 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ........0...-ccess-ssoee 2 00 
COG BGM cccsesccscccsensesesceazess 1,687 0 0 





For villa residence, at Ellesborough, Bucks. Mr. F. 
Preedy, architect. Quantaties supplied :— 


Credit old 

coos materials. 

Turner & Sons ...... £1,821 0 0 ...... £73 0 0 
suheineinemben free Fr. 
Jones & Sons......... 3,400.0 © ccccor 29 0 «0 
oD enateiguinannciqutie 1, een 3515 9 
Ree 3688 OO kccc ooo 
Cooper. 1,208 0 @ sess . 900 








For alterations and additions to the Gravesend and 
Milton Union. Mr. John Gould, surveyor. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 


lst Estimate. 2nd Estimate. 
Nightingale ............ £6,173 0 0 ...... £4,987 0 0 
BGI © cicseccccnnsess 6,960 0 0 4... 4,660 0 0 
CORI sin scesscrestnacns 6,290 17 8 ...... 3,947 15 0 
iss onsanisacinadias 6,270 0 0 4,094 0 0 
DRE sccsnetaviassinies 5,145 0 3,850 0 0 
noneaeevaenebosoenenn 4, am Bee Oo 
Crook & Son® .......0. . AD SS eee . 0 0 
Lillystone, witharawn GABE 0 © nnccce 3,532 0 0 
A 





For rebuilding Messrs. Howard’s premises at Clevelanc(- 
street, Fitzroy-equare. Mr. J. Schofeld, architect :— 


SOIT cco dniknasionpen dil pessinasuony £2,260 0 0 
ivivelscsctincucnens odsminininernt 087 0 0 

BER POOR. ..cccecoccesccsssiccoseseveseeres 1,716 0 0 
CBOE ss cccvereonesctorccamncioceboesens 1,713 0 0 
Wightingele s.cccccecrccscocccscceces 1,640 0 0 
Lawrence & Baugh ...............00 1,637 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ............0000«. 1,596 0 0 





For Hinton House, near Cosham, Hants, for Mr. H.W. 
Tooker. Mr. Ewan Christian, architect :— 























Longmire & Burge .......0....+00++ £6,976 0 0 
SAAVORS nccececivtnncoenevens 5, 00 
Fletch 5,430 0 0 
Jackson & SHAW  .osce.ccccecesssceers 5,323 0 0 
Barnes.........- ceandpouaseqpandvanvesees 6,060 0 0 
For _ on. John’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood, for 
the M me Vestry :— 

‘Sp a £95 0 0 
Poole . 8600 
MONIT icticcsticnindebndenstcdandiiicrmlis veil 10 0 

85 10 0 
Smith (secepted) .........ccce0-e ww. 6410 0 





| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. C.—An Architectural Ovum.—¢, H.—C. LW. W. L—-M.—!. 
0.—C. B. A.—L. H.—¥. BR. W.—R. @, B—J. T. B.— B. ENT. J. 
C. AG. & B.-J. W.~A. H.-C. J.—W. 8-H. C—O, ¥.—J. BK. 
& Son.—Com petitor,— Maron,~T. C.—C. J. LB. W.—L, B. LB. 
W.—Manehester.—H. G.—B, & B—J. G. & ton.—J. K. (tenders were 
already in our hands).—H. & W.—W. E. B—Mr. T.—R. O.-~-A. M. 
No).— W. W. L. (if papers not received, apply to Post-office 
Bagni di Lucea)—W. B. (try the suap and alum application described 
in # previous number), 
We are compelled to decline pointing eut books end givire 
addrensen. 
All statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c., must be sccompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 








Mr. E.J. Ward. Mr. J. T. Newman t. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— > 
Lugg £1,850 0 0 
00 
DIB sins lechiassntiiervesdevevinnige seooves 1,661 0 0 
Holgate 1,688 0 0 
Bunn. 0 0 
00 
00 
9 0 





Norm.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 


1 public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
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(ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 


and public clocks, chiming tunes on number 
of bells. A descriptive ny 

Clocks post free for one Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of t to 


great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 88 & 34, Ladgate-hill, 2.0. 
Established 1749, 





Shutters can be seen at 
have been fixed by order of the 
missioners, and in the Testing House “ order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 


.E. 
MEE THOMAS F FISHER is instructed to 
SELL by AUOTI-N, ot the PORG*TER i . 
toad, on THURSDAY, aU 1867, at THREE o'clock, 
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URYMAN’S HE) GUIDE. 
n By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 


aie « Barrister. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ESTATE 


ny by 
RS. G. B.& 8 BAXTER & PAYNE, 


t the MART, Tvkenhonse-yard, near 
on Da, AUGUST Sb, 1 1887, TWELVE for OE of p.m. 
This hyn Ayn Be » known as Oak Hill, will af 2 
thirty iding being an excellent 
the erection of first-class tne Parpes residences, much req tn this 


delightful bbourhood, aad about seven minutes’ walk from the 





the day to ) ~ a eaapanraaes Ludgate-nill, Farring- 
don treet, the 
ESSKS KS. DOWSETT & CHATTELL are 
instructed te SELL 


AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, City, oa THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, at 1W0 o'clock 
lowa previously 


are of the estimated reat 


aes . 
i 8 —A well-built pair of Cottage Residences, known as Margaret 
Maryaret-road. One is let at 281. per year, the 


Lots 5, 6,7, 9, amd 10 comprise various parcels of Build Zenit, 
the Station-road, Warwick-road, Leicester- ‘’ 


“a be by permission, and particulars, plans, 

‘ae may " 
— tions of Sale obtained of tue Auctioneers, 294, Lincoln’s 
np-fields. 





(proceedi: gs 
e in)—Criminal Court (proce-dings Ay eee ym 
Coroner’s oe their liabilities and exemptions, &c. &c. 
London : WILLIAM TEOG, Pancras-iane, Cheapside. 





eg hea MAGAZINE. 
On the 15th 6d, or by post 8 stampa, No. I. of 


HE BROADWAY.—LUNDON and 
NEW YORK. An International Magazine. 


Brakespeare ; ‘or, the Baneepal.o Tew Lance. ang Soo 
of “ Guy Ltviigetone” ce a full-page I\lustration by G. 

ian. By Robert Buchanan. 

Critics Criticised. By John Hollingshead. 

Wonderful Crab. By Ernest Griset (with 8 I\lustrations). 

iljem Cullen Bryant and American Poetry. By W. 


te 


Clark 


MP peep 
S> 


Tilustration by R C. Hulme) 
Hing in Love. the Author of the “ Gentle Life.” 
9. In the Beason. By oe -y snig cg wl pclae 
10. English S'abilities By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 
11, Seeomd Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand 
Preface or Introduction | Chapter I. 
Chapter II. 
12. Amaranth. 
GEORGE RO 


@ 
z 


Savile 
LEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ladgate-hill. 





WEALE'S SERIES.—NEW EDITIONS. 
New ready, Fifth Edition, price 3s 6d. 
RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on 
CLOCKS and WATCHES and BELLS. By EDMUND 
BECKSIT ~~; L.-' + 


RUDIMENTARY TREATISE < 7: the PRIN- 
CIPLES of D&SIGN ie ARCHITRCTURE, a- detucible from Nature, 
and exemplified in the works of the Greek and Gothic architects. By 
EDWARD LACY GaRB®TT, Architect. 

Now ready, New E4ition enlarged, price Is. 

COTTAGE BUILDING “HINTS for IM- 
rere. DWELLINGS for the LABOURING CLASSES. By 
C. BRUCE ALLEN, —_— 


QUANTITIES bs “MEASUREMENTS : how 
to calculate and take them, in Brickl+yers’, Masons’, Plasterers’ 
Plumbers’, Paperbangers’, Giiders’, Smiths’ , Carpenters’, and Joiners’ i 
Work, with rules for abstracting, and hints for preparing, a bill of 
quantities. By ALFRED CHARLES BEATON, Architect and Sur- 


veyor. 
London: VIRTUE & COMPANY, 26, Ivy-lane. 





ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
SUPERINTENDENT of FIRE BRIGADE —Notice is hereby 

gi Croydon Lecal Board of Health are desirous of ap- 
pointing a SUPERINTENDENT of the FIRE BRIGADES in the 
mus‘ be an experienced persem, and capable 

< taking the entire charge 6 ee 
Salary, 22. 2s. week.—. by testimonials, 


Town-hall, Croydon, 3rd August, 1967. % 
UPIL.—An _Architect, of some ition, 


A salary piven st soon we prodsiency » atilnnd sthlasd dives, # LBA, 


T. LUKE, MIDDLESEX.—The Vestry of 
this Parish will meet on the 3rd day of SEPTEMBER next, to 
APPOLNT a SURVSYOR. Poa person will be 
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Vestay Clocks’ Office, Vestry ball, City-reed, 
August Sth, 


ARCHITECTS and CAPITALI 


The Advertiser is Working under Patent an Artiele connected 
with the Buiiding Trade of great artistic beauty and usefulnem, 
which yields a large profit. The under 
the most favourable auspices, and the 
guarantee that as the manufacture becomes known it will be exten 
sively used. The Advertiver desires a PARTNER with 100i. 

is prepared to devote his best energies to 





a 
| 











past 
my Orices, in pei: hefore SATURDAY, the 84th instant. 
Should any of the Applicants be selected, oe will have notice to 
attend on the day of election. —By order of the Board, 

Watlington, August 7, 1867. avaustUs JONES, Clerk. 





only, to J. E 8. 9, Nerthwick-terrace, 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder, 
guctabie, tell! YourH, about writes 
5 f00 hand nad i st goes, as aa SPPRENTION Apply to 
Mr, ALLBN, Builder, 








TE OF THE CRO 
GARDENERS’ CH RON ICLE and 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of AUGUST 17th, wilt contain a 
detailed account of the CONDITION of the CROPS throughout the 





Svo, cloth, Dlustrated with One Hundred and Forty Engravings‘ 


4. 6d. 
Qreurrs (JOSEPH) SPORTS and PAS- 
TIMES of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND: including the Rural 
and Domestic Recreations, May-games, Manarmeries, Shows, Pro- 
&c. from the earl.est period to the present time. A 
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of land, now used as grouud, mest situate on aad 
Snaiens Ge sae See ge gh, ‘a the of 
Twickeab g about Ir. tet to yearly 
t t, at the anpual rent mye Th, 


a 
eF 
$25 
iH 
; 


DBIVEK & CO, Surveyors, Land Agents, ‘and Auctioneers, 4, W hite- 
hall, London, & W. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT.—MITCHAM.—Ravensbury Mills.—To 
Machiuery and Piant Dealers. 
ESSRS. VEN'TUM, OC 


are 
ey M 











ewe? See of Baie, ©; may be ob- 
tained on the Premises, ana of the Auctioneers, 8, 8, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Important Bale of large Oak Timber.— jey High Park, near 

Kailway 


Stamford, Northamptenshire.—To Timber 
and Others. 


ESSRS. RICHARDSON will offer for 


SALE by AUCTION, op THORSDAY, AUGUST 15th, 
i? OAK TIMBRE Kh TREKS, of fength and ond huge Giietetend ona, 











New Bdition, with “oe Index, by 
WILLiam HONE, 
Author of the “ Everyday Book.” “Table Book,” “ Year Book,” &c. 
Lendon : WILLIAM TE9G, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





On CRETE BUILDINGS for Improved | % 
ee the Low Paid Workers in Cities. Towns, and 
By P&TER THOMPSON. 4to, 


eaneeted F on receipt of fourteen stamps.—Address, 24, 
High-street, Marylebone. 





THOMPSON'S COTTAGES FOR LABOURERS.” 


EVENTY SUBJECTS on 24 Plates, 8vo. 
Goth beards, 5«. by post, 5s. 4d.—Mr. THOMPSON, 24, High- 
Maryleboue, Mencaeste c-syuare, W. 














OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—See the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING. — Professor | 
L&CTURES on the PALAIS DE L’EXPOSITION, daily 
ean SSE at tole tc ing. aye the other 
attractions are, the “ Wonderful Leotard ” the great optical surprise, 
calied “ The RFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT,” ont the Musical 
Butertainments of George Buckland, esq. 


ANTED, a CLERK in a Builder’s Office. 

He must be able to measure and value all works, take out 
quantities, estimate, aad be a good bookkeeper. —. _— 
Serle gee en end ey ASSES a Se 


ANTED, a respectable YOUTH as an 
APPRENTICE to a CARPENTER, &c.—Addres, No. 442, 
Office of “ The Builder. 


ANTED, a Young Man who can WRITE 

s GOOD HAND, ont San suum Masutatee of Ge a 
tondin—Entiens stating where lat empioyed, and required , 
be addressed to A. B. care of Messrs. stevens & Son, 33, —- 











To SURVEYORS OR BUILDERY CLERKS. 
ANTED, in a Government Office, an 
efficient SURVEYOR'S CLERK w are, abstract, and make 

up accouvts, and to assist generality in the Barvayors Office. Salary 
801. to 120%. per annam.—Send ful! pa “ The Surveyor,” 
ar Department, Arsenal, Woolwich, ty who will reply to 
oak as seem eligible. 





UILDERS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, a cnsnet Searorinrt. Ween 
moderate, Town $5 or country.— Address, J. W. Post-office, Bridge-rosd, 





ED. page AND OTHERS. 
ra a practical Man, a SITUA- 
ant of TR See “A a or YARD FORE- 


MAN. Conversant in builaing Good re- 
4 ferences. —Address, W. G. 5 hak, Wentboumne Posh sonk, W 





WANTED, a SITUATION as SMITH in 
Scar "Can, have a, good character from last master if 1- 
pn A age Address, CHARLES DUNKIN, 2, Devonshire - street, 











Me WILLIAM STUART CANS NSDELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST 


Academy Pictures, ary pe rg Views, 


aay me luteriors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour. 
24, WINCH ESTER-STREET, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITRCTS AND OTHERS. 
RCHITECTUKRAL DRAWINGS 





COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition ; Perspectives, 
ns, Sketches, or Finished and Working Drawings prepared fom 
sketches or instructions. ret-rate references from emi- 

nent men.—Address, ARTIST, 8, bicoarongn once. Pimlico, 8.W. 


‘y.0 RETIRED BUILDERS, or an energetic 

YOUNG MAN.—J. TALL requires a Pa KTNER, to carry out 

some buildings with bis PATENT APPARATUS, fur which the 

Emperor N a. obssined a gold medal; or a SHARE in his 

valuatle PATENT win be me awh ope who’ can pet his shoulder 

to the wheel.— Application to liy, by app t, 
to J, T. Falstaff yard, Kent-strect, pan eens 














Woarcrscna! “y "RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. Country 
Weill up in all branches. Satisfactory from 
=. and builders. — Address, 378, Office of “ The Builder.” 
BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 
WANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 
gas-fitter.— 


oung M. Is plum ber, hot-water, and 
r on | ore Peetaapecad, aaa 


Address, T. B. 1, Meadow-street, 
Warner, by 2 GENERAL 


AS3ISTANT, an KNGAGESSNT with an Architect. Isa 
Ficst-class references.—Address, 








T. c. 





gn Lay porreli, 15, Chariug-cross, 8. 4. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


Wax TED, by «@ thoronghly, pectic practical 
General FOREMAN, a a 3 
eae 














| 
i] 





meter men 





THE BUILDER. 





[Ate. 10, 1867. 








TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED, bya a first-class practical Man, a 

ers, or tiles}, to Take Take WORK bs the PIBCE. 
ont, 


ye North-street, 


Warene cae ieee a 


WORKING FOREMAN, 











BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
Three-branch Hand, 
ANENT SITUATION as WORKING FORE- 
MAN. or to Manage a Branch Shop. Is a good grainer and plaia 
writer, Twelve years in present situation.— Address, T. at Howlett’s 
Library, Felix-terrace, Liverpool- toad, Asiugton, . N. 


Wait, 2 by a First- class ARCHITECT'S 


ASSI-TANT, well up in construction, detail, and working | 
a ENT.— 





ar tions, &c. an ENGAGEM 
Saas ALPHA, Descon’s, 153, Leadenhall -street. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BELL-HANGERS, &e. 








, an architect and district surve.sor, and six months with a builder. 


TO DECORATORS, BUILD) 
ANTED, bya practical "Artistic Interior 
Decorator, an Beane MENT as WALKING FOREMAN of 
Painters, or knowledge 
branch of 
and designs shown. Good reforences.— 
Builder.” 





WAitrcant by a ‘a practical BRICKLAYER, 


SITUATION as FOREMAN, to Take 
r aoe 





of every | cnce in « land Competent to take s moderate-sized 
asa . adh we fo mig Fa 
feces = , References, 
EMELOYMENT WANTED, by the Adver. 

tiser, whose qualifications and prove 
” Drawings, and tencings mentiy Snished.—Wor torme and 





in Town or country. Wages 2!. 10s per 
eee N. 17, Vauxhall Brioge-road, Pimlico. 





E 
Wat yee ee 
— Rod. aces. — Address, 410, Office of “ The 





TO BUILDERS OR HOUSE DECORATORS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, ag ed 19, a 


SITUATION in the above office. Has been rn years with 
Is a fair draughtsman, cau take off quantities, measure, &-. beg 
ception.«bie event by letter to X. ¥. at Spalding’s, 46 
Hgh-street, Notting- -hill, 

To PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 














ANTED, by a Steady Good Workman, | 
a SITUATION as LOCK-SMITH, BELL-HANGER, Gas. 
FITTER, and HOT-WATER FITTES. Country preferred.— Address, | 
431, Office of Tne Builder.” 





CILDERS AND OTHE | 


W AN TED, by a practical London Plasterer, 
PIECEWORK: Labour only. Good references given.— | 
Address, J. CONNOR, Manor Cottage, Kennington-road; or 432, 

Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as ok of WORKS. Good references —hddzem, | 
T. &. 38, Pownall-road, Dal-ton, N. 








NTED, by a respectable Young Man, | 

eo 21, a ” Joie, an ENGAGEMENT in « BU'LDER’S | 

OFFICE. Can copy drawings, and understands the general routine 

of Office duties. Would have ne objection to make himeelf eno 

asefa'. Salary d ter.— Address, 457, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced BUILDER'S 


CLERK, A RE-ENGAGEMENT as PRIME COST and 
LEDGER-KEEPER, &c.— Address, D. D. 228, Strand, W.( 


TO TIMBER MERCHANT?. } 
WV ANTED, by an paren Man, a 


SITUATION as FOREMAN and SALESMAN, in a Timber 
references.— Address, 





Yard anc Saw-mill. Good re » Wise-street, 


Leamington. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


or CLERK. aod WORKS, or —- employment, cane 4 
ability and fid it Maa. Carpenter 
by trade. Thirty-five aca of age. "Gaick and correct in the measure- 
ment and setting out of work, quantity taking. estimating, &c. First- 
a Salary moderate — Address, 454, Office of “ The 








BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by by a thoroughly practical Man, | 

a SITUATION as FOREMAN of PLAS(ERERS, or to Take | 
Work by the Piece, 
taking cifferent contracts, and saperintending men in the buiiding 
trade, with first-class reference as to sobriety and buximess habdits.— 
Address, A. B. No. 1, Porest-hill-terrace, Forest-hill, 8 «. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
first-class Architect’s ASSISTANT. Is a good draughteman, 
can make working drawings and specifications, take out quantities, | 
&c. Is also well up im land surveying and levelling.—Addrese, H. 8. 
33, Newman -ttreet, W. 


having bad ten years’ practical experience in 








BERS AND B 


WANTED, a "a SITUATION, we thoroughly | 


practical PLUMBER. No objection * fill up time in paint- 
ing, &c if required.—Adaress, M 


D. 7, Howard's-place, Northamp- | 
ton-road, Cierken well. 





TO BUILDERS AND AGENTS. 


\ 7 ANTED, a CONS SiANCY ws PAINTER, 

GLAZIER. and plain PAPERHANGER.—Address, J. K. | 
23, James-place, Thomas-street, Kennington Park. A teetotaller. 
Wages notan object. 





SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &e. 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, 
a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Wou!d have f ‘objection to take a 2 | 
situation abroad. Good references.—Address, THEODOLIIE, care of } 
Mr. RB. Bew jamin, Trinity-street, Cardiff. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as JOINER 

in & SHOP. Town or country. Ha been used to Gothic 

work, staircasing, or anything in the church fitting line, wainscot 
work in geueral ro the —— ig if required ; can have 
& erence from om A » J. ° 
= nw. ae ese 19, Augustus street 


ANTED, JOINER’S WORK, by the 


PIECE. Labour on! Town —Address, 
45, Vauxhali Bridge-road, 8. v [ae ti 


W 2ccrvooe a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
REMAN; Carpenter by trade. po P 33. 

ears’ experience | in London building. Good refer- 
-street, Culedonian-road, 














Wartorset by ‘the d Advertio, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK of ae ot WOREA, or to Superintend Works fora 

years’ experience in both capacities. 

Ton Pay He yr ther ann Grawings, and measure up works, 

ceri Gaineas maployer. — reference will be given from 
and previous em: ere.— Address, office, 

Cuitten etalon, Finsbury -sq ste Ne si =, 5 me 





ARCHITECTS, | BUILDERS, 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, “aged 23, a 
RE-ENGAGEM as JUNIOR Assists tf or CLERK. 

Nest draughteman, quick at accounts, &c. Undeniable reference. 
Salary required, “iB per week.— Address, A. B. 1, Stainton-place, 





Shoover’s Mill- eath, Kent, 8.E. 
ARCHITECTS AND LANO SURVEYORS. 


AN’ TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ac- 

customed to working, detail, and competition drawi and 
thoroughly up in the general youtme of the above vffom Salary 
moderate.— Address, 395, Office of “ The Buiide 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a permanent PLACE as PAPERHANGER and DECORATOR, 

Willing to fill up his time in painting. No objection to —o - 
Address, T. J. 564, Ciawford-strect, John-street, Kdgeware- road, 





Ww TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PLU MBER and plain ZINCWORKER. Has no 
| objection to turn his hana. Jobbing shop preferred.—Address, T. 
BARRINGTON, Jun. High-street, 


ERK of WORKS A ‘A ‘thoroughly q 
Ge coe STA Man wishes a B cbbak wf wonks, oon ia 


Waueon Berks" 








GENTLEMAN, of experience in Drain- 
age and Railway Works, and who Architectural 
Draughteman, aa ¢ a temporary ENGAG Address, 371, 





| was TED, by a respectable steady Man, a 
constancy a PLUMBEL. Could fill up time in painting or 
glazing. — Address, T. H. Mr. e's, opposite the Archway 
Tavern, ee ghgare- -hill, N. 


| WANTED, by a Young Man who has served 
his tine, a constant SITUATION as PLUMBER and GAS- 
FITTER. —Addres:, AB Post- office, Penge, , Surrey, &E. &E. Sis 


A ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
| Cheltenham of no WORKS.—Addrees, J. D. 7, Priory-terrace, 








Office of “ The Bu: 
GERMAN ARCHITECT and ENGI- 
of many gy in building 


NEER, who has an 
houses and railways, who is well exercised in drawing plans, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, BR. W. 344, Compton street, 


Goewell-road, B.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, who is used to the Bench 








and J wishes for a CONSTANCY. Terms moderate.— 
Address, E. N. 10, Little Carlisle-street, Régware-road, W. 
N ASSISTAN' T, of of good practical ex- 


perience and an efficient "sxanghinanen, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT. : oa references —Address, E. BE. 124, Clarendon-road, Not- 





ANTED, by a steady Young Man, 
SITUATION as GASFITTER. Willing to fill up time at 
in Town or country, or ary f= go abroad, 


| painting, glazing, &c. 
artha-street, | 


| with good character if required.— Address, G. G. No. 4 
c harles- street, | Bt . George's in- -the-ea-t. 





Holloway 





| WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as) 
IMPROV ER, in a good a 8 Shop. Has been pret A years 
and a-half in the wade.—Address, J. W, 82, Denmark-road, Kilburn. 


| ting- -hill, W. 





UPACTURKES AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN, of several years’ ex 


ence as an ORNAMENTAL DEAROETERES and DES! nf 





WARts., a RE-ENGAGEMENT, I is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. He bas some k of buai- 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Was ‘afteen | Deas, isa correspondent, and is qualified 2S) es 
| years with contrectors as manager to Government and other exten- | trust. Good references.— OBERST, 
| sive contracts. Mason by servitude. From 1861 has so of Esstcheap. 
works to a large charch and other heavy works. ac- 
counts, measuring, and estimating.— Address, M. 37, Arthur-road, TO BUILDERS, ee ed ConTRACtORS FOR 


able and eens? FOREMAN, in the a above branches. Has 

a thorough knowledge of t and the altera- 
tien and repairs of <a y. Good testimonials, 
Commercial - 


A SITUATION WANTED, by a respect- 





personal if 
-road, Peck- 





\ ANTED, a SITUATION as THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. Can do gas-fitting.—Addreas, A. B. 26, 
| Greek-street, Soho-square 


‘0 DECORATORS, PAINTERS, 
1\ TANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as POREMAN of PAINTERS. Can do 


graining and gilding. Good business habits. A principal requiring 
| partial retirement would find the Advertiser worthy of confidence. 
as to 





" 


Satisfactory te-timonials, and the highest 
Address, W. Mr. Horton's, 1, Blackhea*h-hill. 


A TANTED, by a first-class GOTHIC 


DRAUGHTSMAN, an at anal for three days a week. 
| addres, 416, Office ot * The Builde 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK or 
TIMEKEEPER im the Office of a Piamber, Painter, and 
Decorator. Accustomed to keep prime cost, abstracting, billing, &c. 
Two yearsanda half reference. Country preferred.—Address, A. B. 
| Sa Brewer, 6, Cadogan-terrace, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


JV ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHUP FOREMAN of JOINERS. 
| Good references. — Address, D. KE. . 13, Regent’s-row, Dalston, N.E. 


WANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING 
Obey 07 PIRCE-WORK.—Address, X.Y. $1, Chasrington-street, 




















TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


‘HE Advertiser, son of a builder, desires 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, &c. Would make himself 

thoroughly useful. No objection to country. Temporary or other- 

wise. Aged 21. Undeniable references.—Address, J. E. B. 30, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-sjuare, W. 


HITECTS, CONTRA 


HE ihdiwontioan is SEEKING - SITUA- 


TION. He has had eight years’ experience (three in town and 

five in country), in Architects’ and Builder.’ 0: Is a good 

draughtswan, can take off es abstract and bill, and has a 

— of estimating.— Address, Post-office, Barley, Royston, 
erts. 








E MERCHANTS. 
(THE Advertiser : is, desirous of obtaining a 


PARTNERSHIP in an bit Hasa 
capital, aud a good knowledge of the ae gr A. B. if, 


Kentish Town- road. 
IMBER TRADE—WANTED, by a 
scquised with jthe 


Gentieman, of sixteen years’ experience, 
leading merchants in London, a } SITU ATION as wt TRAVELLER Is 
also well acquaiuted with Teasous for 
leaving last employers, | No objection to the outporte —Address, 41, 
Office of* The Builder. 


To ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT as ASS:STANT. Town preferred. Salary moderate. 
ne ae — Address, 8. T. 4, Buckingham-place, Victoria-road, 
mlbco, . 














propert. 
—Address, Y. Z. 19, Bussex-place, 
ne ae 


ARCHITECTS. 
SCOTCH Christian Youth, an ARCHI- 
TECI’S ASSISTANT, who ly pees general 
office work, wishes s SITUATION in br partials, ad ad- 


dress, L, 8. Christian NO walls gaya y 








\ CLERK of WORKS, of the highest 
4 eal ability ud twenty year’ experience in . = oe 
fesirous of e RE-ENGAGE MENT. "qeatimonlals and references 0 he 

highest respectability.—Address. G. M. Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 





AN AS N ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
Salary moderate.—Addres, A. L. 10, Harrington- 
street, Fa BR NW. 


RCHITECTURE.—A Gentleman, aged 26, 

is desirous of obtaining a JONIOR PARTNERSHIP, or 4 

Situation as Senior Assistant in the above Profession. Country pre- 
ferred —Address, A. B. The Firs, Caversham, Reading. 











) BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of 


sudden death the propristor, 7 —— CABINET- 
MAKER'S BUSIN E88, citented ina 


time upom proper security being given.—Apply to Mrs. RICH ARD- 
SON, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS and 


— TO BE POSED OF, an old-estadlished 





portant neigh premises are 
well ———, having & hoe 5 siding, and contiguous extensive sew 
reasons can be given by the proprietor ‘or 

relinquishing the same. None but —s will be treate? with. 
A portion of the purchase-money mi on mortgage.—For 


farther particular apply ORRISON & HEAD, 
ANTED, a full-sized Builder's SPRING- 


CART.—Btate price, 4c. to T. B. Mr. Barlow, 394, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, W.C. 


BOWMAN, Joiner, Staircase and 
e Handrail Maker to the Trade, No. 2, Neville-steeet, Voux- 
hail, Lanbeth, Estimates on application. 


sf BE SOLD, a large FLY-WHEEL, 


SAW BENCH, SAWs2, &c. all complete.—HENRY POOL, 37 
bion-bill, Brightou. . 3 


rpwo MORTAR-MILLS FOR SALE, one 


each 7 feet and 9 feet pan. To be sold —Apply to R. 
RICHARDS & CO. Upyer Ground-street, Blackf: ge, 5. 























To ARCHITECTS “AND SURVEYORS. Sek 
HE Advertiser is desirous of SHARING 


an OF FICE with a Gentleman ip the above Profession, Neigh- 
teed of the otrau™ preferred,—Address, 430, Office of “ ‘The 


BUILDERS AND IRON MERCH 


OTWATER, STEAM, HUT-AIR COOK- 


ING BATHS APPARATUB, a thevenghiy practical scientific 
FITTER, of any description. Labour only ; with tools or without ; 
day or piecework ; extensive or small jobs. Middle 





age. Good testi: 
monials,—Aaddress, A. 4, Kdward- stree: » Sbe,herdess- walk, City- road, 
Tv ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, &e, 


VENING ASSISTANCE.— Plans, Speci- 


fications, and Quantities.—address, C. E. 14, Argyle-street, 


‘lerms modera’e. 








Argyle square, W.C, 





YSTER Sh eee Gentleman, 
Oysters, and who has se =f ein Soap yy 
vening & grounds, ouhe di the co-operation of byt nm willing to 
bring in 4,0001.—apply to Mr, ¥. ROUSE, 19, Ceaven -street, Straud 








ANSFIELD STONE. — The beautiful 
Red Stune from Mr. LINDLEY" deepest quarry may be bad 
5 tt, or 6 ft, thick, to be used bedwise tor columns or plinths ha 
unusual weight to carry. Of white Mansfield 
thicker beds are most esteemed for good ; bat whea hard- 
ness is required, tne lower and thinner beds of absut 2 fe. thick are 
Wost recommended, mney bo ons in lenethe of 15 ft. or 90 fond 


Quarries Mr. LINDLEY highly 
can re 
= average size of block is much smaller.—Mansfield Quarries, 





